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“‘The Lutheran’’ Gets Around 


Every week in every congregation of the United Lutheran Church 


sorne people are being informed and instructed by the church paper 


Tur LurHeran, weekly publication of 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, flies through our land like an ani- 
mated shuttle making the fabrie of the 
Church more and more strong. It en- 
ters thousands of our homes and fastens 
their good will and loyalty to thousands 
of other homes. It helps to bind to- 
gether with the threads of information 
and inspiration the faith and life of our 
whole Church. No work which is of 
general interest to our membership 
could hope to succeed in any notable 
way without packing its thought and 
plan into that spirited shuttle. 

During October the United Lutheran 
Church is one in a most thrilling and 
beautiful way. Five hundred seventy- 
four delegates from 32 synods have 
gathered Oct. 6-14 for our 16th Biennial 
Convention. We call convent'ons of the 
sort being held in Philadelphia “The 
Church.” In them pastors and laymen 
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from all over America, and some from 
beyond the seas. pray and plan, confer 
and reach conclusions as one loyal 
Christian family. 

But these conventions come and go 
in 10 days. It remains for THE LUTHERAN 
to fly shuttlewise through the land to 
maintain and increase the unity which 
the Church feels when it is assembled 
in convention. | 

What of the thousands of homes into: 
which the shuttle does not enter? That 
answer is too easy. They are missing 
the opportunity to be as fully united! 
with the whole Church as they should 
become. And because our Church 
wants all its homes to have the added 
Christian strength which can be theirs 
if they are woven firmly into the life of 
the United Lutheran Church, it is) 
strongly urging its members to join the 
growing family of regular readers of 
Tue LUTHERAN. 
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The record is good 

According to all the usual standards 
of measurement, the United Lutheran 
Church was in very good condition on 
Oct. 6, 1948. 

Church membership totals had stead- 
ily increased. Sunday school enroll- 
ment, after 10 years of decline, had 
started upward again. United Luther- 
ans gave $5 million for World Action 
in 1946-47, and gave more for normal 
benevolences than ever before. 

Dr, Franklin Clark Fry mentioned 
these facts in his report which was re- 
ceived at the first day’s session of the 
ULC Philadelphia convention. 


Don't be too sure 

“The decisive test of a church’s worth 
is never in statistics and finances,” 
President Fry warned the convention. 
Is the inner life of the church as sound 
as its outward condition? he asked. “It 
is all too easy for the glitter of surface 
progress to distract attention from the 
far more vital issues that are hidden.” 

There is no specific reason for think- 
ing that “the level of Christian dedica- 
tion in the United Lutheran Church is 
sagging,” Dr. Fry went on. A word of 
warning is timely merely because the 
church is experiencing a period of rapid 
progress. 


Five essentials 

Inner life of the church will be 
healthy if five basic qualities are cul- 
tivated, said President Fry. First on 
the list is “a firm determination to steep 
all of life in the Word.” 

The last 20 years, said Dr. Fry, have 
been a period of decline in Christian 
knowledge. “No one can deny that our 
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fathers knew the Word of God more 
intimately than we do, and there is an 
imminent danger that our children’s) 
acquaintance with the Scriptures will. 
be even more blurred and feeble.” 

Home training is chiefly at fault for! 
the reduced instruction in Christian) 
faith, Dr. Fry stated. “With heroic ef- 
forts our Sunday schools and weekday 
schools must compensate for the loss.. 

. Not even a roadblock like the re- 
cent disappointing curtailment of re- 
leased-time religious training mu 
daunt us,” he said. 

Ministers in their pulpits must renew! 
their efforts to preach the Word, avoid- 
ing the “listless or merely routine” and 
also “a lacquered brilliance.” | 

Alongside faithfulness to the Word. 
Dr. Fry said the United Lutheran 
Church “must continue to possess def- 
initeness of faith... . Here is Lutheran-| 
ism’s most priceless wealth, its supreme | 
contribution to modern Christianity.” | 

Third on the list is “glowing fervor 
in worship.” In 1947 there were stil!) | 
420,000 among the ULC confirmed 
membership who did not receive Com-- 
munion. Church attendance is greatly : 
below an acceptable standard. 

“Let the minister lead in worship with 
ardor, awed by the majesty of the Lord 
and thrilling to his marvelous mercy,’ 
said Dr. Fry. “Let the devoted laity 
respond yearningly, hungrily. As all 
together experience the vibrant pres~ 
ence of God, even lapsed members wil: ia 
soon feel the magnetism.” 


Stewardship of life 

“Alongside your homes, give to yous 
Church the highest priority of your 
talents and your time,” Dr, Fry urge), 
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Jnited Lutherans in his report to the 
*hiladelphia convention. — 

“Stewardship of life” was fourth on 
he list of essential qualities outlined 
yy Dr. Fry. There is a lack of volun- 
eers for full-time service in the church, 
ie reported. Enlistments for the min- 
stry and for the diaconate are increas- 
ng, but “there are still more vacancies 
shan volunteers.” 

Laymen who will “pour their vigor 
into the church’s blood stream” are 


equally needed. The church “has been 


feeding a constant stream of sturdy, 
wise, well-instructed Christian char- 
acters into community and national af- 
fairs,” said Dr. Fry. Besides service by 
laymen in community and national af- 
fairs, the church needs its men, women, 
and youth to serve vigorously in its 
work. The ULC “is mounting in mo- 
mentum and effectiveness in our day 


_just because a growing host of its lay 


people” are active in its work, Dr. Fry 
stated. 


The work of an evangelist 

“For the next two solid years, accord- 
ing to uplifting plans which have been 
carefully laid, the winning of souls will 


| be on the topmost pinnacle of our 
thoughts,” President Fry reported. He 


was talking about a program of evan- 
gelism to be undertaken co-operatively 
by National Lutheran Council churches. 
“Our sights will be lifted, our nets 
flung wide!” 
The churches will unite “in the most 
thorough quest for new enlistments for 


Christ, from this fall through 1950, that 


_ any of us have ever witnessed in all our 
_ lives,” Dr. Fry stated. “Every lingering, 


narrow view of the responsibility of the 
Lutheran Church, like the old blight of 
limiting it to those of Lutheran ancestry 
or originally from Lutheran lands, will 
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be broadened over the entire North 
American scene.” 

Evangelism is the fifth point “in the 
star of the inner life, which this report 
prays to see rise. in our Church,” said 
Dr, Fry. 


Pastor Kart RAuUDSEPP 
Speaks for a million DPs 


A refugee pastor who came recently 
from a displaced persons camp in Ess- 
lingen, Germany, was scheduled for a 
major address Oct. 10, at the Philadel- 
phia convention. He would describe the 
plight of the homeless people for whom 
the church seeks to find room in North 
and South America and in various 
European countries. 


Trial postponed 

The trial of Bishop Lajos Ordass be- 
fore a workers’ court in Budapest closed 
abruptly in late September. It was 
postponed indefinitely when one of the 
three defendants—Baron Albert Rad- 
vansky—suffered a heart attack and 
was carried unconscious from the court- 
room. He was taken to a city hospital 
where physicians consider his condi- 
tion serious. 

Baron Radvansky has been the lay 
president of the Lutheran Church of 
Hungary. Alexander Varga, secretary 
of the church, was accused along with 
Bishop Ordass and Baron Radvansky 
of illegal handling of currency received 
from Lutherans of America. 

Budapest papers said the Hungarian 
Ministry of the Interior accused the 
bishop of failing to report to the na- 
tional bank a gift of $500,000 from the 
“American Lutheran Society.” No such 
gift has been made, stated Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder, Lutheran World Federa- 
tion secretary. Total share for Hungary 
from the World Action fund has been 
$200,000—all of which has been trans- 
mitted through the national bank of 
Hungary. 


Not guilty 

Bishop Ordass entered a plea of “not 
guilty” when the trial opened. Lutheran 
churches of Budapest were crowded 
with worshipers, praying for the safety 
of their bishop, as the trial began. 
Bishop Ordass told the court he had no 
responsibility for financial affairs of the 
church and has not handled any money 
from America. 

An appeal in defense of Bishop Or- 
dass was sent to Prime Minister Lajos 
Dinnyes of Hungary by Prof. Anders 
Nygren, president of the Lutheran 
World Federation, and by Dr. Michel- 
felder. “I have a record and accounting 
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of all the funds sent to his church by 
the U.S.A. Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation,” stated Dr. Michel- 
felder. “All of them went through the 
Hungarian national bank and were a 
matter of public record.” 

Gifts from American Lutherans as- 
sisted in paying Hungarian pastors’ sal- 
aries during the period of extreme in- 
flation soon after the war, and were also. 
for restoring and maintaining some 
schools, such as the theological semi- 
nary at Sopron. 


Shells explode during service 

Exploding shells furnished a terrify 
ing accompaniment to a service held las 
month at the Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer in the Old City of Ji fom De 
according to word received from Dr 
Edwin Moll. 

“On Sunday (Sept. 12) we had soni 
heavy shells directed at our place but, 
thank God, they all fell short,” Dr. 
Moll reported to the National Lutheran 
Council. “Three exploded in the last 10) 
minutes of my sermon. One killed twa 
men about 35 paces from our church 
door and the force of the explosiom 
shook the building like a leaf. 

“Another killed a man a little farther 
away. Six more people were killed im 
the American Convent three minutes 
away and two direct hits were made or 
the Greek Patriarchate close by. Our 
people behaved wonderfully well. There 
was no panic and we finished the serv- 
ice right through the benediction. 

“A little boy who was in church with 
his father was killed an hour later by # 
direct hit on their home. And there 
isn’t a single Arab Protestant pastor ir 
the city. They’ve all fled. I’m the only 
American still living in the Old City.” 

Dr. Moll closed his report with the 
admonition, “Don’t worry, God will pul 


us through.” ; 
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SLEEPING IN CHURCH 
Cots for refugees were put in Lutheran chapel in the Muristan in Old Jerusalem 


Winter will come 

About 400,000 “innocent, helpless 
people” are caught in the backwash of 
the war in Palestine, reports Dr. Edwin 
Moll from Jerusalem. They are fugi- 
tives from areas captured by the Jews. 
“Unless the refugee problem is solved 
within the next eight or ten weeks,” 
says Dr. Moll, “the prospect is that 
there will be harrowing suffering and a 
fearful loss of life.” 

There is urgent need for tents, med- 
icines, blankets, clothing. In the Ra- 
mallah refugee area there are nearly 
100,000 homeless people, in danger of 
epidemics and starvation. “When winter 
comes—I shudder to think of it,” says 
Dr. Moll. “The Palestine winter is a 
chill, drenching, rainy season.” There 
will be pneumonia and pleurisy. 

About 50 military barracks left by the 
British on the grounds of the Augusta 
Victoria hospice have been purchased 
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by the Lutheran World Federation 
for use by the refugees. Most of the 
Lutherans in the Jerusalem area are 
out of work because of disturbance of 
normal business in Arab sections. Re- 
lief supplies of food are being dis- 
tributed by the church. 


Greatest tragedy 

All other situations in a thoroughly 
disturbed world were relatively small- 
scale compared with the situation in 
China. An eighth of China’s population 
—about 55 million people—were home- 
less as autumn advanced. A majority 
were victims of the civil war. The rest 
had been uprooted by summer floods 
and resulting famine. 

“Sufferings of the homeless are heart- 
breaking,” said J. Lawrence Burk- 
holder of the Shanghai office of Church 
World Service. “Unless we get greater 
support from the churches of America, 
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we cannot carry on.” 

Refugees were crowding into the 
larger cities—Nanking, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Tsingtao. 


Lutherans are answering 

By Sept. 24 the Lutheran World Ac- 
tion fund gathered in U.S. and Canadian 
churthes in 1948 had reached $2,678,669. 
This was 66.9 per cent of the $4 million 
goal, 


United Lutheran Church 


Synod Goal Rec'd Per cent 
California ........ $ 21,940 $22.684 103.3 
Contral Ponn..... 313,759 156,541 49.8 
Florida vessesoseere 4,147 4,119 99.3 
Ga.-Alabama .. 7,805 12,619 161.6 
Ife sesseeseseee 89,822 59,959 66.7 
Indiana wo. 35,173 26,891 76.4 
lowe wo... 28,536 16,835 58.9 
Kansas 17,835 9,157 51.3 
Kentucky-Tenn.. 10,885 7,322 67.2 
Maryland _........ 94,503 68,085 72.0 
Michigan ........ 15,753 11,024 69.9 
Midwest .......... 23,963 20,325 84.8 
Mississippi ...... 1,023 766 74.8 
Nebraska .......... 34,190 12,122 35.4 
New York ........ 263,951 147,662 55.9 
North Carolina 56,449 53,925 95.5 
Northwest ........ 86,013 66,971 77.8 
Ohio Sisenieni 128,244 96,811 75.4 
Pachhe’ iscanori 8,572 6,292 73.4 
Pa. Ministorium 357,423 253,516 70.9 
Pittsburgh ........ 159,329 110,726 69.4 
Rocky Mt. ........ 5,621 6,055 107.7 
Slovak Zion .... 22,811 1,730 75 
South Carolina 40,902 32,008 78.2 
ni erry ene 9,084 5,527 60.8 
VIFSIRIS anise 38,200 26,181 68.5 
Wartburg ........ 28,703 15,861 55.2 
Wost Virginia .. 9,197 5,257 57.1 
CURB OR vscirtiar 37,109 48,110 129.6 
Icolandic ......... 8,030 PAT ie 
Nova Scotia 6,182 2,400 38.8 
W. Canada ...... 18,999 5,501 28.9 
Miscollanoous .. 2,357 


United Lutherans were second from 
the top of the list among member 


churches of the National Luther 
Council: $1,315,355—66 per cent of thi 
quota—had been given. The America 
Lutheran Church had 89 per cent. 


rl. 
AMONG DELEGATES AT PHILADELPHIA — 
Mr. T. S. Paulus, secretary of the 
Andhra Lutheran Church of India, came 
with President Ethakoti Prakasam (sew 


page 13) to United Lutheran Church} 
convention this month. 
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New Mexico trial 


Hearings in a suit to bar garbed Ro- 
man Catholic nuns and priests fron 
teaching in New Mexico public school: 
opened in Santa Fe in late September 
Sisters had been giving instruction it 
the Roman Catholic catechism fron» 
8.30 to 9 each school day, it was chargedl 

Thirty schools in 11 countries are in~ 
volved in the court action. Teacher’ 
were paid by check made out to thy 
Roman Catholic orders of which they 
are members, 


World News Notes 


‘Good work in Russia 

News oF A constructive sort out of 
‘Russia always deserves a thankful and 
sympathetic reception. A recent report 
from Moscow tells of a woman physi- 
cian, Sonya Khanum Akhundova-Bag- 
irbekova by name, who had just com- 
pleted her 20,000th eye operation in 
the hospital of Baku, the capital of the 


Azerbaijan S. S. Republic. 


Her specialty is the grafting of frozen 
corneas, by which she has restored sight 
to hundreds of patients, and has cured 
thousands of other eyesight defects. 
She has even achieved success in graft- 
ing corneas from one species of animal 
to another, and even a human cornea 
to a rabbit with good results of normal 
vision. 

Another report tells of the spread 27f 
information in Russia. It announces 
the publication of newspapers in 80 
languages and books in 39 other lan- 
guages as well. Before the Revolution 
over 40 of these national and linguistic 
groups had no written language. Among 
the books published, Stalin’s history of 
the Communist Party is recorded as the 
all-time best-seller, with a sale of over 
30,000,000 copies, and still going strong 
as universally required reading. 


Warning 

PROLIFIC PRODUCTION of “wonder in- 
secticides” is developing some sober 
second thoughts on the part of a group 
of soil chemists in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Their effect in 
providing higher crop yields for a year 
or two after their application is readily 
acknowledged, but the chemists fear the 
result of their continued use. 

They have been finding that repeated 
applications, while they accomplish 
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their lethal purpose upon the insect 
pests, at the same time damage the 
soil, and may even render it sterile. 
This is a matter of interest and concern 
on the part of gardeners and those who 
take pleasure in weedless lawns and 
bugless bushes and plants around their 
houses. 


Unexpectedly peaceful 

HINDUSTAN’s victory over Hyderabad 
within 108 hours fills the gap in the 
more than 500 princely states which 
have submitted to Hindu domination. 
Expected interference of Pakistan, be- 
cause the Nizam of Hyderabad was a 
Moslem ruler, had neither material nor 
diplomatic expression. 

Sudden and speedy completion of the 
conquest, the fact that Hyderabad was 
surrounded on all sides by Hindu ter- 
ritory, joined with the political de- 
moralization of Pakistan by reason of 
the unexpected death of its master- 
mind, Jinnah—all contributed to the 
result. A drawn-out conflict would in- 
evitably have brought in the Pakistan 
forces. 

Hyderabad will likely continue as a 
state. The Nizam may remain as ruler. 
But the Moslem feudalism of its gov- 
ernment over thé 14,000,000 Hindu sub- 
jects has already begun to give way to 
more democratic processes of adminis- 
tration advocated by the Hindu Raj. 


New money 

A COINAGE BILL introduced in the U.S. 
Congress by Rep. John W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts is recommending the 
issuance of 7-cent coins. Vendors of 
commodities in coin-slot machines are 
said to be ready to change their ma- 
chines to receive the proposed coinage. 
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However the issuance is doubtful. Al- 
ready the bill is calling forth the crit- 
icisms and objections of cashiers. They 
say, “You can’t make change with it!” 

Instead the critics recommend the 
coinage of 2%4-cent “halfniks” and 
124%-cent “bits.” It is by no means 
made clear why new coin valuations 
should be introduced now to clutter up 
the decimal system. Money calcula- 
tions are enough trouble now without 
adding fractional worries. 


Return trip 

ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS to Argentina 
have started home again, at least those 
who are able to manage it. They had 
been promised conditions under which, 
with ability and hard work, they could 
be sure of comfort and independence. 
They found themselves confronted with 
a series of government restrictions, 
mounting income taxes, labor cards, 
and some humiliating discriminations 
against aliens which they resented. 

Though food and clothing were rel- 
atively more plentiful than at home, 
the Italians are concluding that life in 
Italy would be more bearable. 


Keeping out Jews 

CHILE HAS GIVEN a Hitler slant to her 
laws regulating the entrance of aliens. 
Lately President Videla signed an Ex- 
clusion Act, its general tenor so ob- 
scurely and disingenuously expressed 
as to apply chiefly to the barring of 
Jews. A secret “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” exists between Chile and other 
Latin American countries (nations that 
joined with Chile in voting in the UN 
Assembly against the partition of Pal- 
estine) to stop Jewish immigration to 
their respective lands. 

This they carry out even when Jews 
arrive possessing valid travel docu- 
ments purchased at a high price from 
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“honorary” consuls of these very coun- 
tries. Thousands who paid dearly for 
visas, and added bribes to quicken en- 
trance into Cuba, for instance, are be- 
ing met at the docks and forbidden to 
land, with the announcement that all 
visas issued during recent months have 
been canceled. There is no redress or 
remuneration offered or allowed. 

This concerted action emanates from 
Falangist official parties in power. UN 
investigators of this situation say the 
action decidedly does not express the 
feeling of the populace. 


This and that 

THE DIPLOMATIC pot is bubbling with 
an unsavory Antarctica stew. The U.S. 
proposal, that all Antarctica be inter- 
nationalized is having few takers. Es- 
pecially opposed are Argentina and 
Chile. .. . The Export-Import Bank has 
given a credit allowance of $5 million 
to Finland for the purchase of Amer- 
ican cotton. Other loans are promised. 
Wisdom of the U.S. and Finland may 
be questioned in view of Russian sus- 
picions. . . . Joint defense plans of five 
western European governments are said 
to have reached the point of mutual 
agreement, and practical implementa- 
tion in the near future. . . . French 
Socialists believe that top-ranking 
French army generals have entered 
into a secret agreement to side with 
De Gaulle in the approaching political 
crisis in France. For that reason they 
are pressing the present coalition gov-. 
ernment, of which they are a formi- 
dable part, to institute an investigatiom 
of the army. . . .Since France was lib- 
erated, over 125,000 of its citizens have 
been tried for collaboration with the 
Nazis of whom more than 10,000 were 
executed or sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. —JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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ONE OF THE TOUGHEST fights in the 
next session of Congress will be the 
proposal to ratify the charter of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization (ITO) 
as a new specialized agency of the 
United Nations. The same reactionary 
forces which almost wrecked the pro- 
gram of reciprocal trade agreements, 
limiting their renewal to one year in- 
stead of the customary three years, will 
be arrayed in full strength against our 
affiliation with ITO. 

The State Department finds itself in 
the embarrassing dilemma of having 
assumed leadership in a forward-look- 
ing world program, only to have our 
own participation in that program chal- 
lenged in Congress. Unless the 81st 
Congress is more openminded to inter- 
national co-operation than the 80th was, 
chances are that the ITO charter will 
not be ratified. 


Principles of ITO 

Tue ITO was sponsoreD by the UN 
Economic and Social Council in an ef- 
fort to stabilize world economic condi- 
tions through increased international 
trade. After months of preparation by 
economic and legal experts, in which 

_ the U.S. played a leading part. the char- 
ter was completed last March by rep- 
resentatives of 57 nations. 

Since ITO stands no chance of suc- 
ceeding without U.S. participation, most 
of these nations are waiting to see what 
action our Congress will take before 
presenting the charter to their own gov- 
ernments for ratification. 

The aims of the charter are closely 
akin to the traditional U.S. policy of the 
“open door” in world trade. There are 
three basic principles: 1) equal treat- 
ment by each member nation of the 
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CHARTER FOR WORLD TRADE 


commerce of other members; 2) mutual 
reduction of tariffs through bargaining 
procedures similar to our reciprocal 
trade agreements; 3) progressive elim- 
ination of quantitative trade barriers by 
which governments limit the amount 
of import or export of specific products. 


Threat to world peace 

Faruure or Concress to ratify the ITO 
charter would be a body blow to hopes 
for world peace through international 
economic co-operation. The U.S. is the 
only great power whose productive ca- 
pacity emerged from the war undam- 
aged and expanded. If we fail to use 
our prosperity to alleviate the world 
economic crisis, we will be encouraging 
the elements of unrest and disorder that 
are already seething. 

In setting up the European Recovery 
Program, we required of the participat- 
ing nations that they lower their trade 
barriers. If we should now abandon our 
own principle of reciprocal trade, we 
would jeopardize our leadership in 
western Europe. Our refusal to par- 
ticipate in ITO could wreck the Mar- 
shall Plan; for the recovery of these 
countries depends on their trading with 
us at current price levels, without com- 
petitive tariffs. 

One reason why organized reaction- 
ary elements are so often successful is 
that they can depend on the public’s not 
knowing the facts and therefore not 
caring about the results. 

Such a technical matter as ratifying 
the ITO charter does seem remote to 
the man on the street. But it poten- 
tially affects each one of us. Only an 
upsurge of popular sentiment can hope 
to affect the result. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


A Christian from India 


By ROBERT S. OBERLY 


A brilliant pupil of missionaries from America has now become a leader 


and teacher in the Andhra 


Tue Rev, ETHAKOTI PRAKASAM, pres- 
ident of the Andhra Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, arrived in the United 
States on Sept. 10. He had left India 
on Aug. 15 and had attenced the meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches 
in Amsterdam and managed visits to 
Paris and London. 

In his first public appearance in 
America this Indian churchman spoke 
at the Missions Festival at Tabor 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. He brought 
the thanks of fellow Christians in India 
and gave a factual report on what has 
been and is being accomplished in India 
through the efforts of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


DurRING THE next six months many 
pastors and people of the United Lu- 
theran Church will have the opportun- 
ity to meet this representative pastor of 
our Church in India. In a number of 
respects he is typical of the Indian pas- 
tors. 

Born in a small Indian village, he at- 
tended the village day school where he 
gained the rudiments of an education. 
From there he went to a mission board- 
ing school and then on to the mission’s 
high school at Peddapur. Following 
graduation from high school he at- 
tended normal training school and re- 
turned as a teacher to the high school 
in which he had studied. 

So far his history could be paralleled 
by that of many of the 118 fellow pas- 
tors to whom, as president of the 
church, he is the pastor. Most of them 
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have normal training following high 
school and were chosen for theological 
training while working as teachers. Mr. 
Prakasam was made warden of the high 
school hostel. This is a post of special 
responsibility, requiring more than or- 
dinary gifts of wisdom and tact. A 
number of pastors who are now looked 
to with greatest confidence have at 
some stage in their careers been hostel 
wardens, 


Wuite A TEACHER Mr. Prakasam was 
chosen for the three-year theological 
course at Luthergiri Seminary. His 
first assignment in the ministry indi- 
cated that he had already shown the 
qualities which later were to take him 
into various positions of responsibility 
and trust. He was assigned to a parish 
with a peculiar set of problems in which 
one would expect to find an older and 
more experienced man. Following that 
he served successively the two largest 
congregations in the church in Rajah- 
mundry and Guntur. 

Along with heavy responsibilities of 
large and exacting parishes, the pastor 
continued his studies and earned the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity from the 
Serampore Theological College, an in- 
terdenominational institution. 

From the Guntur pastorate, he was 
called by the Andhra Christian Council 
to become its literature secretary. 


CuurcHES AND missions in India are 
allied in co-operative endeavors of va- 
rious kinds through the National Chris- 
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Erxakotr PRAKASAM 
... visitor from India 


tian Council which covers all India. 
Members are also members of provin- 
cial Christian councils covering special 
language areas. Our church and mis- 
sion are allied with the Andhra Chris- 
- tian Council which covers the Telugu 
area. The work of the literature sec- 
retary is to direct the preparation and 
publication of books and pamphlets for 
the use of all the Protestant Christian 
bodies in the Telugu language area. 
Much of this work is done in conjunc- 
‘tion with another interdenominational 
agency, the Christian Literature So- 
ciety. 

Pastor Prakasam has contributed 
much to the literature of Christianity 
in Telugu, is an outstanding translator 
and has prepared commentaries in 
Telugu on the Gospel of St. John, the 
letters to the Philippians and Thessa- 
lonians, and the Epistles of Peter and 
John. 

It was from this interdenominational 
post that Pastor Prakasam was called 
in 1944 to become the first Indian pres- 
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ident of his own church. He was re- 
elected in 1946 and 1948. He is also 
president of the Andhra Christian 
Council, and under the auspices of that 
body is director of adult literacy in the 
Andhra area. ~ 


LITERATURE AND LITERACY are allied 
interests but not the same thing. In 
India as a whole only 10 per cent of 
the people can read and write. The 
literacy rate for Christians is much 
better than for the general population, 
24 per cent. Literacy among Christians 
in the Telugu area is even higher. In 
the five years of special effort begun 
under the leadership of Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach and continued under the direction 
of such enthusiasts as Pastor Praka- 
sam, the literacy of Christians in the 
Andhra or Telugu area has increased 
from 25 per cent to 30 per cent. 

The Telugu area is more Christian as 
well as more literate than the rest of 
India. While only 2 per cent of the en- 
tire Indian population are Christian, 7 
per cent in the Telugu area are Chris- 
tian. The president of the largest Chris- 
tian body in the area, Mr. Prakasam, 
sees reason for profound thanksgiving 
for the 7 per cent but stresses the neces- 
sity of keeping constantly in view the 
93 per cent that are still outside the 
Kingdom. 


As A THOROUGH STUDENT of the Bible 
and translator of Christian literature, 
Mr. Prakasam has for years served on 
the committee on the revision of the 
Telugu Bible and is now its chairman. 
He also edits a Christian periodical in 
Telugu with a special page for the 
newly literate. 

According to present plans, the Pres- 
ident of our Church in India will spend 
about six months in North America. 
He will speak at the ULC convention 
as well as being an official delegate 
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from the Andhra Church which is an 
associate synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


PRESIDENT Prakasam will be seen and 
heard in many parts of the United Lu- 
theran Church, especially in connec- 
tion with the Foreign Missions Advance 
movement now getting under way. 
However he considers his mission here 
to see as well as to be seen, to learn 
as well as to speak. In the very early 


stages of his stay he is welcoming every 
opportunity to learn as much as he can 
of the life of America both in and out 
of specifically church circles. He ex- 
hibits a keen and practical interest in 
various types of work and institutions 
of the church. 

He will return to India with a broad- 
ened and deepened knowledge of the 
work and problems of the Church, 
which will be of great value to him in 
his future years of service in India. 
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Wanted: Theologians 


By PAUL H. KRAUSS 


Buildings and budgets aren't enough. The church must think, and teach 


its people to think clearly 


“Wer Protestants don’t know what 
we believe. Most of my college class- 
mates are just as much at sea as I am 
about the teachings and doctrines of 
Christianity.” So spoke the son of a 
fine Protestant family, now an able 
industrial executive, high-minded, 
church-going, to a group of us around 
a luncheon table. 

The others, all of whom were laymen 
except the writer, were business or pro- 
fessional men. Of course, they are 
right. And it is an indictment of the 
intellectual leadership of the church, 
the most serious indictment to be made 
of the church today. The attitude of 
this man is typical, I believe, of a large 
proportion of the college graduates of 


Dr. Krauss is pastor of Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
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about the fundamental things of faith 


the past 25 years, particularly from 
Protestant homes. The record for Lu- 
therans would undoubtedly be better, 
but even we cannot be complacent. 


PRESENT-DAY Protestant Christianity, 
the Christianity that ought to represent 
our best American leadership, is weak 
in the face of a spiritually sick world 
and the aggressive program of Roman- 
ism and Communism. It is weak, not 
for want of piety, or elaborate organiza- 
tions, or growing liturgical feeling. Nor 
yet because it lacks beautiful buildings 
and bulging budgets. It has all these. 
But it needs to know “All this, and 
Heaven too”! 

The unhappy fact is that it is not cer- 
tain about Heaven, or about Hell. The 
Christianity of many moderns sums up 
in “being kind to animals” and “think- 
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ing nice thoughts.” What is God? The 
average liberal Christian meets that 
question with speculative wistfulness. 
Who is Jesus? Was he God? Was he 
born of a virgin? Did he rise from the 
dead? How is that long-gone Galilean 
our atonement and redemption? Was 
he a pacifist? Was he a communist? 
Was he a believer in private enterprise? 
(The combined wisdom of Amsterdam 
couldn’t make up its mind on that one!) 

The present and immediate past gen- 


~ eration of college men and women gen- 


erally doesn’t have the answers to these 
supreme questions, supreme since they 
solve the riddle of the universe, and 
set up a sane and saved life. Why not? 


Ir IS IN LARGE PART the fault of the 
churches. Oh, the universities and col- 
leges were direct agents of doubt—but 
we let them get that way. “Liberal” 
Christianity thought to serve truth by 
tailoring the revelations of a blessed 
supernatural religion “once delivered 
to the saints” to suit changing intellec- 
tual fashions. Progressively for the past 
75 or 100 years liberal Christianity has 
been watering down its convictions to 
accommodate itself to what it thought 
were the facts of something called “sci- 
ence.” Now “science” is a little more 
humble about its claims, and not quite 
so shrill in its dogmatisms as it was 
even 10 years ago. 

We need thinking about Christianity 
so that the man in the street can be 
certain as to what Christianity teaches. 
We need a re-proclamation of the 
heroic truths of Christianity in such 
simple, gripping terms as the man of 
simple mind and heart can grasp, and 
around which a divided and competitive 
Christianity can rally. “Free” Chris- 
tianity needs to become bound again, 
before it can become truly free, bound 
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to something life-giving and compel- 
ling, bound to a glorious and blessed 
faith called the Gospel. 


WE NEED THEOLOGY and theologians, 
and theological: preaching. That is to 
say, we need straight thinking, clear 
defining, and then flaming preaching of 
the fundamental truths of a saving 
faith. For the last decade or so Prot- 
estant religious thinking as revealed by 
its literary output has been significant 
for its lack of theology. It has been 
concerned about the secondary and 
peripheral. In characteristically mod- 
ern and American fashion it has been 
preoccupied with fruits rather than 
roots, with techniques rather than the- 
ology, with equipment, architecture, 
altars, methods rather than meanings. 

Hence the vogue for “religious edu- 


cation,” “pastoral counseling,” “forms 
of worship,” “pastoral psychiatry,” 
“sociology,” “psychology.” These have 


been the popular subjects in seminary 
curricula. It is a commentary and 
symptom of weakness. Are these not 
important subjects? Yes—but how can 
men educate unless they believe deeply 
and have great truths to teach? How 
shall men counsel unless the bread of 
life, with all its implications, is theirs 
with which to feed hungry souls? Why 
should men worship, whether with bot- 
tle-neck chasubles and surplices or 
without, unless the thunder of the 
Nicene Creed is more than ancient 
poetry? 

And from where do such great “end- 
values” come? From great faith! From 
great theologies! Above all else today 
evangelical Christianity stands in need 
of a mighty reaffirmation of the “faith 
once delivered to the saints.” Faculties 
of seminaries have a work to do here 
which sorely needs doing. Time is short 
—for this generation at least. 
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“The Lutheran” is Being Rescued 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


The church's weekly magazine was losing circulation rapidly, until some of the synods 


really decided to do something. Good reports on progress are now arriving 


Dismiss THE pulmotor crew! Send the 
life-saving squad back home and for- 
get about sending for a doctor! There'll 
be no need for surgery—the patient 
seems to be recovering rapidly! It was 
just a matter of improving his circula- 
tion! 

The “patient,” of course, is the United 
Lutheran Church’s news magazine— 
Tue Lurueran. During the past year, it 
had given the official family some cause 
for concern. When circulation which 
had been heading upwards from 50,000, 
slowly dropped to around 42,000 a 
week, careful diagnosis seemed in order. 

But no serious defects could be dis- 
covered in the patient’s case history. 
Apparently people were still reading 
Tue Lurueran as avidly as_ before. 
Commendation was still a majority sen- 
timent when it came to make-up, qual- 
ity of material and the style of presen- 
tation. 

ULCA pastors and laymen were still 
of the opinion, immodest though it was, 
that their magazine was tops in Lu- 
theran circles at least. There were 
those loyal souls who were willing to 
argue that such a statement was unfair, 
that the area should be expanded to in- 
clude all major denominational papers. 

However, reader opinion and circula- 
tion fact would not agree. Even the ut- 
most in rationalization did not seem 
capable of clearing the matter of falling 
subscription files, 


Asout stx months ago, promotional 
and circulation officials for Tar Lvu- 
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THERAN, in consultation with ULCA 
leaders and officials of the various 
synods, began exploring the idea of a 
concentrated effort concerning Luvu- 
THERAN subscriptions. 

The suggestions and ideas seemed to 
boil down to a campaign conducted in 
the synods, with synodical sanction, on 
the local level. The Great Experiment, 
it was decided, would be tried first in 
the Ohio Synod. 

In May, therefore, a committee from 
that synod began laying groundwork. 
Pastors in the several conferences 
mapped out campaign strategy, wheels 
were oiled and the program began 
moving. 

Hard on Ohio’s heels, the Canada and 
Virginia synods and the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania authorized similar cam- 
paigns in those territories, similar com- 
mittees began work and concentrated 
efforts were scheduled for the final 
three months of this year. 

Primarily, the object of the selling 
campaign has been directed toward 
church councils. Pastors are urged to 
arrange a special meeting at which the 
value of Tum LutHeraN as an educa- 
tional and inspirational medium is out- 
lined. The method of supporting a sub- 
scription drive, of course, is left to the 
discretion of the council itself, but a 
lower rate for club subscriptions is of- 
fered as an incentive for the placing in 
the budget the amount necessary for 
each family of the congregation to have 
Tae Lurueran in their mail each week. 
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This idea seems popular, as evidenced 
in reports already coming into THe Lu- 


‘THERAN’S circulation department. In ad- 


dition to assuring prompt and regular 
arrival of the magazine each week it 
by-passes the necessity of a lot of per- 
sonal contact work, or high-pressure 
salesmanship on the part of volunteer 


solicitors. 


THE SYNODICAL campaigns are having 
their effect. In one Ohio community 


_ (North Industry), where a new mis- 


sion, Calvert Church, has just been es- 
tablished, an order for 100 subscrip- 
tions has been forwarded. Of these, 80 


are to be sent to members of the new 


church, 20 will go to homes where the 


_ pastor and congregation hope to obtain 


members soon—evangelism! 

From other and larger congregations, 
reports are just as promising: St. 
Jacob’s Church, Stark county—60; 
London Church—106; Alliance—306; 
Zanesville—400; Shelby—425; Toledo— 
at least 400; Springfield, Fourth Church 
—200! 

Since the drives in the other three 
synods which have already approved 
plans similar to the Ohio Synod’s started 
as of Oct. 1, nothing definite can as yet 
be reported. However, advance meet- 


_ ings by the three committees give little 


reason to feel that the campaigns in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Canada will 
be any less successful than the one in 
the Buckeye State. 


ALTHOUGH NO organized campaign is 
currently in operation in the Northwest 
Synod, Faith Church (St. Paul, Minn.) 
is conducting its own idea of Operations 
Lutheran. 

Richard Grant, Minnesota University 
student and son of Faith Church Pastor 
Charles Grant, has been ringing door- 
bells and making personal contacts with 
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the members of his congregation. Re- 
sult: 355 subscriptions already sub- 
mitted, more to come. 

Mr. Grant’s campaign has been no 
hit-or-miss affair. Advance publicity 


RicHarD GRANT 
... 50 per cent increase for Minnesota 


in announcements from the lectern 
Sunday morning augmented by short 
items in the weekly bulletin gave the 
members of Faith Church plenty of 
notice of the LUTHERAN campaign. 

The membership was divided into 
geographical districts, so as to elimi- 
nate unnecessary back-tracking once 
the canvass started. Postcards were then 
sent to members to be contacted, cal- 
culated to reach prospective subscrib- 
ers a day before young Grant called. 

The sales talk was carefully prepared. 
For weeks before he began, the young 
layman examined every excuse he felt 
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might be used against him when solicit- 
ing. Wishing to keep away from high- 
pressure methods, he concentrated on 
short and to-the-point arguments of a 
constructive nature. He refused to 
solicit through telephone calls—per- 
sonal contact was his rule. 

The results were gratifying to young 
Grant, welcome to THe LUTHERAN’S cir- 
culation department. Sixteen subscrip- 
tions in one day was the high, although 
days in which 12 and 14 new LurHEerRaN 
subscribers were signed up were com- 
mon. Grant felt he had had a “bad day” 


when the number of new subscribers 
fell below 10. 

The addition of Faith Church’s new 
subscribers alone has increased the en- 
tire Minnesota state total of LuTHERAN 
subscriptions by more than 50 per cent. 
Richard Grant feels that with a short, 
concentrated effort on the part of each 
ULCA congregation in the United 
States and Canada, the LutHerAN sub-_ 
scription total could be tripled. 

.The campaigns in the four ULCA 
synods having adopted a comprehensive 
effort seem to bear out the opinion. 


There Are Lutherans in Holland |. 


By OTTO H, BOSTROM 


From the days of the Reformation there have been Lutheran churches in the 


Netherlands. They were good hosts to visitors at Amsterdam in August 


Tue LutTHerAN CHurcH IN Ho.iann, 
which some of us visited at the time of 
the World Council of Churches as- 
sembly, numbers about 60,000 souls, of 
which some 35,000 are communicant 
members. There are 58 parishes, with 
61 pastors serving them, and 13 parishes 
are vacant. 

This Church has yielded to the trend 
of admitting women to the ranks of the 
parish pastors. At present there are 
four women serving in that capacity. 
They are unmarried, and must resign 
their positions in case they marry. 

Training of pastors is thorough and 
is done through a plan of co-operation 
between the University of Amsterdam 
and the Lutheran Theological faculty, 
consisting of two professors, Drs. W. J. 
Kooiman and P. Boendermaker,. These 
are the guardians on behalf of the 
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church to see that candidates for or- 
dination are well qualified and suf- 
ficiently trained to serve as pastors. 

Here, as in most countries, salaries 
of the pastors are low—in some cases_ 
equal to that of the average laborer— 
and their pension plans provide for no 
security in old age. Through some 
agreement with the state, part of the 
pastors’ salaries are paid, in some cases, _ 
by the state, and the entire salary of 
the theological professors comes from 
the funds of the University of Amster-_ 
dam, to whose faculty they belong. 


THe SunpAy scHoor is not developed | 
to the extent that our American church 
has brought it. The children usually — 
attend Sunday school classes only from — 
the age of 12, when for the first two 
years the classes are held at the same 


time as the regular worship service or — 
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immediately after, and conducted by 
laymen. Then, between the ages of 14 
and 18, follows confirmation instruction. 

From interviews with young people, 
one gathers that here, as in most Euro- 


pean countries, there is a rather strong 
demarkation between the old and the 
young in the church. Young people 
have not in general found a congenial 
place in the church’s life and work, 


“Op” LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMSTERDAM WHERE SERVICE Was Hetp Ava, 29 


Important Gift from Dutch Lutherans 

At an informal meeting of members of the 
Lutheran Church Council in Amsterdam, on 
Sunday, Aug. 29, after the close of the morning 
service attended by hundreds of Lutherans from 
all over the world, one of two extant copies of 
the "Manual" containing the service used at the 
ordination of Pastor Nicolas Goetwasser, the 
first Dutch Lutheran pastor in New Amsterdam 
(now New York), was presented to the Luther- 
ans of America, in token of the close bond of 
unity reaching across the Atlantic three hun- 
dred years ago. 

Dr. W. J. Kooiman, professor at the Lutheran 
Seminary in Amsterdam, made the presentation 
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on behalf of the Dutch church to Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, in the presence of several 
prominent Amsterdam Lutherans, including Mr. 
C. P. J. Bik, treasurer of the Amsterdam church, 
and Mr. Simon Hart, archivist, who since 1936 
has been engaged in careful research and trans- 
lation of old documents in preparation for the 
approaching 300th anniversary of the coming 
of Goetwasser to New York. 

Dr. Fry expressed, on behalf of the Americans, 
gratitude for the valuable gift, as well as for 
the Dutch contribution to Ametican Lutheran- 
ism. He stated that the book would be placed 
in the Archives of the United Lutheran Church. 
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where their youthful talents and inter- 
est can be given expression. 

The spirit of the church worship is 
characterized by dignity and sincerity. 
The order of the service is solemn and 
rather formal. Those who usher or re- 
ceive the offering are dressed in after- 
noon frock coat with gray trousers, and 
lend weight and importance to the cere- 
mony. The singing is good and the 
congregation participates well. 


To THE VISITOR one or two things ap- 
pear strange. Chief among them is that 
the altar is a table, behind which the 
pastor stands to conduct the liturgy. 
Two candles on the table are not suf- 
ficient to restore the sense of the pres- 
ence of a real altar. This same deviation 
in liturgical practice is noticed in 
France, although there the pastor 
usually stands before the altar, but 
may remain facing the congregation 
all through the liturgy, even for the 
Confession of Sins. (Sometimes under 
these circumstances the altar becomes 
merely a useful piece of church furni- 
ture, on which the pastor places his 
books when he enters the chancel and 
leans against as a back rest while read- 
ing the liturgy.) 

There is an evident lack of a sense 
of stewardship, no doubt both fostered 
and expressed by the manner of “tak- 
ing up the collection.” There is no con- 
secration or dedication of the offering, 
but simply the passing of the collection 
bag among the people in the pews. And 
often three “collections” are asked for 
at each service! One does feel that it is 
a way of getting as much as possible out 
of the church attendant, regardless of 
his intention or willingness. 

Although conditions differ greatly 
between Europe and America, one can- 
not escape a feeling that we in America 
have a responsibility to our brothers 
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in the faith in Europe to give them < 
vision of the great principle of stew- 
ardship, which in increasing clearnes: 
is emerging in our consciousness. 


In THE war, 14 of the Lutherar 
churches were damaged to a greater o: 
lesser extent. The Dutch governmen 
has made partial indemnity for this 
recompensing for about 75 per cent o 
the damage. The remainder has nat- 
urally been a heavy burden upon the 
congregations. Substantial aid, how- 
ever, has also come from Lutherar 
World Action for this purpose. Dutck 
Lutherans express their deep and sin- 
cere gratitude for this American helt 
as well as for aid in food and clothing 
which has come from Lutherans in the 
United States. 3 

The Lutheran Deaconess Institute ir 
Amsterdam was begun in 1886 and grew 
rapidly until in 1898 a motherhouse anc 
hospital was opened, which later had te 
be enlarged. It is a most importan 
adjunct to the general Lutheran worl 
in Holland, and has proven a greaj 
blessing in social and institutional worl 
throughout the country. There are 9! 
deaconesses, including the novices, wh« 
are trained during a period of five year’ 
in the knowledge and the skills whicl 
will equip them to serve in the position: 
to which they may be called. 

In a very real sense the Lutherans o 
Amsterdam were hosts to the Lutheran) 
attending the World Council. Specie 
meetings of the Lutherans were hel» 
in the Old Lutheran Church on Spuy 
and several of the private homes wer) 
opened for delegates and visitors. Whil 
we pray for the strengthening of thi 
ecumenical ideal all over the world, we 
Lutherans need to learn to know fire 
of all our own household of faith and i- 
our Lutheran heritage grow into a dee’ 
and solid unity in Christ. 
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Life Begins With God 


by ALFRED P. HAAKE 


A member of the Board of Social Missions of the United Lutheran 


Church makes this statement of basic principles for social living 


_ iy many ways the world of today pre- 
sents the same problems that confronted 
Jesus when he began his ministry. 

_ The young man who came out of 
Nazareth was familiar with the currents 
of political, economic, and social thought 
of his day. He was keenly aware of 
the crass materialism and quest for 
power that motivated Roman policy. 
He knew, even better than the religious 
leaders of his people, their formaliza- 
tion and prostitution of religious teach- 
ing to materialistic ambitions. Mankind 
was losing its soul by turning from the 
worship of God to worship of Mammon. 

His answer was swift and sure. 

At the very outset he faced and over- 
came the great temptations that always 
test men of vision and capacity for 
power. He refused to deviate from the 
laws of God to turn stone into bread. 
His sublime power was not so to be 
prostituted and he answered—‘“Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 

outh of God.” 

He resisted the arrogance with which 
men piously assume to themselves au- 
thority to formulate the laws of life, 
and answered the tempter—“Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” 


_ Bur THE GREATEST test came with the 
realization that the multitudes sought 
a Saviour who would set up a new 
physical kingdom on the ashes of Rome. 
| people were ripe for revolt and 

could have had the kingdoms 
of the world. Those who wanted sur- 
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cease from toil and pain, denial and 
want—those who sought the more 
abundant material life, who would have 
welcomed security and escape from the 
struggle for existence—would gladly 
have followed him to the end of the 
world and made him Master of all 
nations. 

But Jesus refused with the words— 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and him only shalt thou serve.” 


THE DiscrPLes of materialism, the pro- 
ponents of salvation by bread and the 
votaries of piously veiled covetousness 
were never more numerous or strongly 
buttressed than today. The teachings 
of Karl Marx, with their subtle appeal 
to humanitarianism, have swept more 
than a quarter of the world under the 
banner of agnostic and atheistic total- 
itarianism. For Karl Marx begins with 
a glorification of the material and the 
mass, with a denial of God and the in- 
dividual’s responsibility to God. The 
teachings of Marx today take the place 
of the temptations that Jesus faced in 
the spiritual wilderness of his day. 

And the answer needed today is pre- 
cisely the answer Jesus gave nearly 20 
centuries ago—“Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God... . 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
. . . But thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” 

The hope of the world lies in Chris- 
tianity today, even as it lay in Christ in 
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His day. But the stream of Christianity 
has its headwaters in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, and must not be defiled 
or muddied by the materialistic ration- 
alizations of modern opportunism. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth will make you free.” Yes, indeed! 
Free from error, misconception and the 
falsehoods that pass as truth, or are 
used to bolster conclusions that modern 
materialism would have us accept. 


THE THINGS that people believe are 
the facts with which we must contend. 
Falsehood becomes a fact if people be- 
lieve it, and can lead men to destruc- 
tion. But how shall we know the truth? 
Where shall we begin our search for 
that by which it is best to live? 

There is just one fundamental choice. 
We begin with God or without him. If 
the teachings of Jesus demonstrate one 
truth above any others, it is that life, 
the true and immortal life of the soul, 
begins with God. 

It is no mere theory or fantastic hope 
that Jesus gave us. He did not waste 
his precious time and energy to identify 
his way of life with any theory of 
politics or economics. He denounced no 
system as such, or proposed any new 
system to take its place. 

He struck fearlessly and accurately 
at the very core of the problem, and 
met man’s need with truth rooted in 
God. He sought to reform man himself 
by inducing individual men to accept 
their responsibility to God, through 
self-development and fellowship with 
other men in worship and service of 
the Eternal. 

Then, even as now, the need of the 
world was not more but less govern- 
ment by men; it was need of govern- 
ment by law, the laws of God imple- 
mented in the lives of men. 

For it is the function of man to grow. 
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He must exercise his faculties or lose 
them, perform the stewardship giver 
him by God or have it taken away fron 
him. It is through overcoming tempta- 
tion and trials, unceasingly continuins 
the struggle which is the essence o 
existence, that man makes himself int 
the likeness of God and becomes truly 
a child of God. 

For the true destiny of man is not ir 
fatness of living but in strength of soul 
He must build in himself understandin; 
and fortify his soul through self-disci- 
pline. God deals with individuals, no 
with masses. It is not the herd, bu 
the individual that God seeks. Save 
the individual and the herd is saved 
Lose the individual and the herd i: 
lost. : 


So Jesus TAUGHT men the practica 
truth that “The Kingdom of God i: 
within you.” No social device or artifice 
can take the place of the individua 
relation of man to his God. Nor can any 
society be built or improved except a: 
it is done through the building and im- 
proving of individuals as prerequisit 
to social improvement. 

Jesus laid down the fundamenta 
commandments, as practical and ap. 
plicable as the simple rules of arith. 
metic, in his injunction to love God ane 
to love our fellow men as ourselves 
He gave us the glorious promise tha 
holds for man all he needs for his wel 
fare and happiness—“Seek ye first th: 
Kingdom of God—and all these thing 
shall be added unto you.” 

We cannot meet the needs of th: 
world with materialistic humanitarian. 
ism or some form of covetousness pa> 
rading in the habiliments of brother: 
hood. We need a great revival of evan: 
gelistic Christianity. We must induc 
man to lift his eyes to the hills fror 
whence cometh his strength. 
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THERE WAS HYMN-SINGING IN MY HOME 


Childhood experiences of faith and devotion 
are a sure basis for calm, productive maturity 


By ELEANOR OLSON BLOOM > 


I susT FINISHED reading the morning 
paper. As usual the front page was full 
of the unrest and uncertainty that pre- 
vail in the world today. Inside pages 
contained the usual data on broken 
homes and about adults and children 
who feel no real security in their trem- 
ulous lives—who are never allowed to 
experience genuine, whole-souled hap- 
piness. 

When I am weary of these cynical, 
depressing headlines, I like to go back 
in my memories to the sort of home ! 
had when I was a child. The occasions 
I remember were as common to us chil- 
dren as bread and butter, and—in a 
spiritual sense—served the same pur- 
pose. For these customs furnished the 
basic ingredients for faith and trust in 
God, and our dependence on him that 
has stayed with us and strengthened us 
through the years. 


OF COURSE IT WAS necessary that some 
well-informed, purposeful, sincere adult 
be behind these soul-sustaining tradi- 
tions. And in our family it was our 
father. We always called him Papa. 

Papa was a minister, born of Norwe- 
gian immigrant parents. He was a tall 
man, six feet three inches, lean, with 
black hair and clear blue eyes. 

It was just last evening that I asked 
Mother how one could best describe 
Papa. She did not answer immediately. 
Then she said, “Your father was a man 
—a manly man.” That was all. For 
her those words summed up the qual- 
ities of faith, strength, and honesty 
which always shone through when one 
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learned to know Papa. Crown all that 
with humility and love for all living 
things, and you have—a man. 

Papa was a minister who prided him- 
self on being able to sing from memory 
—and unaccompanied if need be—more 
chorales than any other man in his pro- 
fession! It is true that his voice was not 
noted for its smooth, melodic quality— 
but it made up for any such lack in its 
forcefulness and very evident sincerity. 
Papa believed in the words, as well as 
the music, and anyone hearing him 
couldn’t but believe in them also. 

Because he loved these old Lutheran 
hymns so much, Papa held “Sings” at 
our house every Wednesday night, for 
as long as I can remember. These were 
open to the public. Anyone who wished 
could come and participate. He com- 
bined the “sing” with a prayer meeting, 
but the accent was on song. 


WE CHILDREN were always sent up- 
stairs to bed, but we never tried to 
sleep. For that would have been im- 
possible with the thundering, joyous 
sounds that came up to us from “the 
parlor.” 

Anyone who wished could sing solo 
or in groups, and it was unbelievable 
the number of otherwise shy, retiring 
church members, who would forget 
their inhibitions under Papa’s enthu- 
siastic leadership, and sing to their 
heart’s content. 

Unfortunately, there were some 
voices that cracked just a bit too much, 
were a little too far off pitch, and then 
we children made the mistake of laugh- 
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ing and imitating them next day. This 
would never do! Papa took us to task 
with most severe lectures and threats. 
After that we would smother beneath 
the bedclothes before we would let any 
of those sincere, happy people hear our 
too easily aroused, youthful laughter. 

Papa always sang the last solo—and 
“pulled out all the stops,” as brother 
Merriam, who played the organ, would 
say. Then the rafters fairly shook. The 
evening never failed to end on a mighty, 
completely satisfying note, with fervent, 
joyous singing of “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God.” 


AFTER THIS FITTING climax to a happy 
evening of prayer and song, Mother 
would appear with the pot of strong 
coffee, which all present would welcome 
after such vigorous use of the vocal 
cords—and thoughts of the long walks 
ahead of them before they reached 
their homes, 

I can never forget the coziness that 
seemed to rise from the room below and 
envelop us children as we lay in bed 
listening, and absorbing the mood of 
these fine, Christian men and women 
gathered in “the parlor.” Their voices 
sounded so mellow—so serene. As in- 
deed they were—all of them fine, sen- 
sitive people, able to savor to the full 
the simple, wonderful pleasures to be 
had in joyous, Christian fellowship. 
They had found a kind of happiness— 
the most precious, lasting kind in the 
world. They had an inner strength that 
carried them onward in spite of the 
many difficulties that befell them. 


Kanp Farrer in Heaven, help: Mama, 
Papa, Henry, Jens, John, George, Car- 
rie, Merriam, Johanna, Lavina, Eleanor, 
Marcellus, Grandpa, Grandma, Every- 
one, in Jesus’ name. Amen. 

That was the first prayer our father 
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taught us, and one which, together wit 
the Lord’s Prayer, we repeated ever 
day of our lives, from the time we wer 
able to talk until we graduated fror 
high school. 

This prayer was always said in th 
morning, following the reading of 
chapter from the Bible, while we wer 
kneeling at Papa’s knee. As we chil 
dren knelt, he spread his hands over ou 
heads and blessed us as we prayed. 

Since I was next to the youngest i 
our family of 10, I always gave th 
prayer as it is written above. The olde 
brothers and sisters started with mucl 
less, and had to add names as the year 
brought new arrivals to our family. Fo 
the same reason, many of them “grad 
uated” from the kneeling requiremen 
long before their sixteenth birthday 
For, after all, there was only room fo 
so many children to be adequatel) 
blessed at Papa’s knee, and the famil 
grew fast. I’m thankful that I wa 
among the last, and thereby privilege: 
to be a part of this solemn, meaningfv 
ritual well into my teens. 

When the prayer was finished, we ha 
a little custom, encouraged by Pap 
I’m sure, of all jumping up and throw 
ing our arms around his neck as w 
gave him a big kiss. The brothers ob 
jected to this at an early age—but w 
girls never wanted to stop this displa 
of affection. Papa was both a stern an» 
loving father. “Be tenderly affectione 
one to another, . . .” 


THIS ALL TOOK place over 20 year 
ago. Yet it remains with me as clear] 
as if it were yesterday. I remembe 
that it was during this morning worshi’ 
that the tone for the day was set. 

There were times when the whol) 
service was tinged with joy and excite: 
ment. Maybe some older brother © 


sister was to return'that day for a visit 
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Or someone who had been sick abed 
had rejoined the family circle. There 
were times when it was a somber, se- 
rious occasion—when troubles were 
heaped upon us—worry, sickness, 
countless problems that naturally arose 
in a family our size—then the whole 
mood was one of patience, and silent 
longing. 

And then there were times when ex- 
treme sadness kept some of us from 
completing our part in the worship.... 
When our oldest brother went to war 
... on the days the different children 
were to sever home ties and go out “into 
the world” . . . when one of our sisters 
was taken from us in death. Silence 
and tears took the place of our spoken 
prayers. 

But at all times it was a divinely in- 
spired period, when deepest wounds 
were soothed a little—if not altogether, 
when the family felt itself a unit in the 
finest sense of that word. 

Today I realize the strengthening, re- 
inforcing power our father imbued us 
with at the beginning of each day spent 
“under his roof” through the powerful 
medium of devout morning worship. It 
is like all tested, tried, and true experi- 
ence. It grows on one, becoming more 
worth while with each passing year, 
with each new responsibility. 
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How shall we find time to pray? 


PERHAPS THAT IS why, when my older 
daughter, who is seven years old, was 
quite ill a month ago, running an ex- 
tremely high temperature—and with the 
polio scare at its height—I was excep- 
tionally touched with the goodness and 
greatness of this means of communicat- 
ing with our heavenly Father. 

After we had said our evening pray- 
ers together, I suggested—“Susan, per- 
haps you’d like to pray off and on by 
yourself, even after Mama has left the 
room—for God to help you get well.” 

“Yes, Mama, I shall. You see, I’ve 
been praying all day long, every time 
I think of it. I know I’ll soon be well.” 

It would be impossible to describe 
my feelings at that time. Only you 
parents who remember the first time 
that you realized your own little chil- 
dren had grasped, in their wonderful 
way, the greatness and the power of 
prayer—only you can know the sweet 
peace, the renewed faith that comes to 
a mother or father at such a moment! 

So let us pray often with our children. 
Let us pray in the morning and in the 
evening. Begin and end the day with 
this greatest resource God has given us. 
We parents need divine guidance every 
day of our lives. We are duty bound, 
as children of the loving Father to pass 
on to our children this knowledge. 


. . . This faith is worth stress: 


prayer saves time, and the saving is genuine. When a man prays, his 
thought is proportioned and clear; evil memories are purged to save 
him from distraction, and he can meet responsibility with confidence. 
Another man may lack concentration, fill time with lost motion, and 
delay or blunder in decisions; but the praying man is in tune with 
life. .. . If events crowd and responsibilities summon, prayer’s brevity 
can be atoned by prayer’s sincerity. Five minutes in the morning, 
arrow flights of prayer during the day, and fifteen minutes at night 
do not seem too large a demand for life’s highest Friendship. That 
time spent in prayer can conquer time. 
Gerorce A. ButrrrickK in Prayer (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR HARVEST 


“Wr WILL NEED Ted’s wagon,” said 
Lois, looking at the pile of vegetables 
on the back porch. 

“T’ll get it,” called Gordon, and ran 
out to the garage. He soon returned 
pulling a wagon and they began to load 
it with the vegetables. 

“Only the best is good enough for 
Harvest Home,” said Sylvia seriously. 
She was saying words her mother often 
said. And indeed it was the best that 
grew in the Kanes’ garden. Golden 
squash, purple eggplant, shining red 
tomatoes, everything had been chosen 
carefully and washed until it shone. 

Mother came around the house now 
with a bouquet of purple asters and 
white chrysanthemums. “These are to 
go, too,” she said, “and here is the box 
of canned fruit for the orphanage.” 


Trp PLACED the box of glass jars care- 
fully in the wagon. Lois took the flow- 
ers and the children started off for the 
church, 

Old Mrs. Sanders saw them coming 
and called. She had some jars of 
peaches and a bunch of beautiful dahl- 
ias. It took managing to add these to 
the wagon but they did and went on to 
the church. 

A committee from the Luther League 
was busy arranging the offerings. There 
were baskets of grapes, tomatoes, 
peaches, apples, pears. Two big boxes 
of potatoes stood in the chancel until a 
place could be made for them. In front 
of the choir stalls were rows of jars of 
fruit and vegetables to go as a gift to the 
orphanage. 

“What a beautiful array!” It was Mr. 
Dupreese, who played the organ. “If I 
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were an artist with the brush I would 
want to paint all those rich, glowing 
colors.” 


Sylvia JormneD him, for they were 
good friends. “Are you going to play 
the organ?” she asked eagerly, for she 
loved to hear him play. 

“Yes. Are you going to listen?” She 
nodded and followed him to the organ 
“What shall I play?” he asked her. 

“What hymns will we sing tomor- 
row?” 

“What do you think we should sing 
at Harvest Home?” He nodded towarc¢ 
the offerings of fruit and flowers. 

Sylvia considered. “Something tha 
says thank you to God—not just every- 
day thanks, but an enormous big thank 
you.” 

“Like this?” He began the stately 
chords of “Now Thank We All Ow 
God.” The music filled the church. 

She nodded and settled down in ¢ 
pew to enjoy the wonderful music tha: 
said what she felt in her heart. 


We Reap the Bible: Psalm 100, 4 
Psalm of Praise. 


We Srvc a Hymn: Now thank we al 

our God (Common Service Book, 283) 

Now thank we all our God 

With heart and hands and voices, 

Who wondrous things hath done, 

In Whom His world rejoices; 

Who, from our mother’s arms, 

Hath blessed us on our way 

With countless gifts of love, 

And still is ours today. 


WE Pray Together: O Lord, great an» 
wonderful are Thy gifts to us. We prais» 
Thee for a harvest plentiful enough fe» 
our needs and for our sharing. Amer 
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An Appeal to Wisdom 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This week read Job 8:!—10:22 


Brtpap, second speaker for the friends 
of Job, tries a different line of argu- 
ment from that of Eliphaz. Instead of 


founding his admonitions on religion 


and direct revelation through dreams, 
Bildad appeals to the wisdom of the 
ages. Of Bildad, Dr. Harris Kirk says: 
“We know this traditionalist type, a 
stickler for words who with most Jew- 
ish perversity believes that things are 
true simply because they have attained 
the dignity of proverbial wisdom.” All 
the friends assume Job’s piety at heart. 
In accord with their theory the fact that 
he still lived was proof that, though he 
had evidently committed some sin, he 
was essentially righteous. 

Bildad’s address is found in Job 8. 
It may be divided into three parts. Be- 
ginning with a reproof at Job’s stormy 
attitude, his “wild and whirling words,” 
he insists that God’s judgments are not 
arbitrary but take into consideration 
the character of the judged. He assumes 
the suilt of Job’s children as proved by 
their destruction. He assumes that Job 
will finally come to his senses and re- 
pent, and is sure prosperity will follow 
(8:1-7). 


THEN HE CALLS to witness the wisdom 
of the ages (8:8-9). His illustration of 
the rushes and reeds (verse 11) shows 
Egyptian background. If a life is rooted 
in God's righteousness it will not wither 
and die. When a man cuts himself off 


Dr. Traver, who writes "Know the Bible" studies 
for 1948, is professor at Hamma Divinity School 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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from God he depends on as weak sup- 
port as the web of a spider. He is like a 
luxuriant plant with shoots all over the 
garden and roots reaching down into a 
spring of water. But when the roots are 
severed from the water, the great plant 
dies. He implies that Job’s case is like 
that. 

Bildad’s final appeal (8:20-22) ex- 
presses complete confidence in the God 
whom Job is charging with being an 
irresponsible tyrant. “God will not cast 
away a perfect man.” This idea of the 
relation between calamity and partic- 
ular sin persisted among the Jews into 
New Testament times (John 9:2-3; 
Luke 13:4). Bildad did not realize that 
there were other laws involved and 
that sometimes the innocent suffer and 
the guilty prosper. He and his friends 
still have hope for Job, and his address 
closes with an expression of optimism 
for the future of Job. 


Jos’s REPLY is found in Job 9—10. It 
is not easy to outline, for its very con- 
fusion of ideas reflects the utter con- 
fusion of Job. It is passionate and hur- 
ried. It expresses his awe of God, his 
terror at God’s arbitrary judgments, his 
indignation against God, and his com- 
plete hopelessness. 

Job opens with a sarcastic acceptance 
of the general truth of all Bildad had 
said. He proceeds to describe the in- 
justice of any appeal to a God so pow- 
erful (9:1-13). In an eloquent passage 
Job pictures God’s might over nature. 
He moves mountains, shakes the earth, 
darkens the sun at his pleasure, builds 
the constellations. “He pounces—who 
can stop him?” (Moffatt). 
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The very might of God makes any ap- 
peal to him by a mere man impossible 
(9:14-24). Even if Job were right he 
could not face such a God. If he should 
speak to God, he would not answer. In 
any trial of strength or of law there 
would be no equality in such a contest. 
His sense of injustice carries him to 
dangerous lengths. He charges that God 
“destroyeth the perfect and the wicked.” 
He still maintains his innocence, but 
feels there is no way to prove it before 
a God who is treating him as a guilty 
sinner. 


HE FEELS the rush and hurry in God’s 
judgments. His days fly as swiftly as 
the speed of a postman or courier (9:25- 
31). Sometimes he thinks he may for- 
get his troubles and cheer up, but his 
pains remind him of his lot. If he should 
wash himself clean as with snow-water, 
he knows that God would throw him 
into the muddy ditch. 

The cry of his heart echoes the need 
of a mediator between God and man 
that consciously or unconsciously has 
been felt by all thoughtful believers 
(9:32-35). He needed an umpire. This 
need was to be met in the incarnation 
when “God became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 

Perhaps there was a long pause be- 
fore Job continued. He felt himself 
facing a blank wall. He is heartily 
weary of life and in spite of the warn- 
ings from his friends he will not restrain 
his complaints against God. He ad- 
dresses God (10:1-7). He makes a 
pathetic appeal that God would not 
condemn him but tell him what he has 
done to merit his punishments. He won- 
ders whether God, after all, is not as 
irresponsible and unjust as man. How 
can God hunt him down like a wild 
animal, when He knows he is blame- 
less? 
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Next Jos caLLts on God to remember 
that he had created him (10:8-17). 
More than that, God has bestowed upon 
him life and favor. He cannot under- 
stand how God could stoop so low as to 
bless him and at the same time plot 
against him. If he were really wicked, 
he could not hold up his head. And if 
innocent, still he has no redress. He 
sees God’s pursuit of him like the lion 
seeking its prey. God seems actually 
eager to put Job in the wrong. 

Job concludes his answer to Bildad 
by repeating his complaint that he ever 
had been born (10:18-22). He had de- 
veloped this thought fully in his first 
address. Now he feels that his end is 
near. He cries to God, “Let me alone 
that I may take comfort a little before 
I go whence I shall not return.” It seems 
to him a little thing to ask of God, the 
request of the dying, for some little 
relief from his suffering. So ends Job’s 
reply to Bildad. 


THE TRADITIONAL principle of the re- 
lation between prosperity and piety 
and between affliction and sin, was the 
foundation of the attack on Job’s in- 
tegrity by his three “comforters.” Jok 
accepted this principle as true in genera’ 
but could not see how it applied to his 
case, | 

Certainly it ought to be that way in @ 
world governed by a just God. But hi 
own experience and observation lec. 
him to see that there were exceptions 
He is in grave danger of yielding to the 
temptation to “eurse God and die.” I» 
would seem that Satan might yet prove 
his charge that men serve God for whar 
they get out of him. There is something 
within Job’s heart that will not give up 
God even when he cannot understani 
him. 

It will now be Zophar’s turn to tak» 
up the argument. 
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“THIS BEGINS to look familiar,” I ob- 
served, as the bus made a sweeping 
eft-hand turn onto a_ tree-lined 
nacadam street. Jerry leaned to peer 
Yast me at the darkness outside the 
ighted windows. 

“We must be getting close. I know 
ny way about central Philadelphia 
sretty well, but get me out here in the 
suburbs and you can lose me quicker 
han a shot. I told the driver to call 
yur stop.” 

“That’s good. Oh, my aching back, as 
Mark would say. Do you think we'll be 
ble to stagger from the corner to the 
Mawsons’?” 

“Tired as all that? I thought it was 

in interesting afternoon.” 
“T didn’t say it wasn’t interesting. I 
ust mean I’m not as young as I used 
© be.~—Oh, oh, I guess that means us.” 
“IT guess it does. Come along, Ill 
pip you off.” 


_ AS WE starTeED up the street I laughed. 
‘Getting my second wind now. But I 
seep wishing Flo hadn’t insisted that 
hey were going to wait supper for us. 
t would have been so simple for us to 
1ave dinner in town, I keep feeling that 
ve are putting them to a lot of trouble— 
vhether they’ll admit it or not.” 

“They certainly are hospitality itself. 
3ut you needn’t feel too uncomfortable. 
After all, I am going to preach for Jim 
omorrow and that has lightened his 
veek a little.” 

“And of course they don’t really need 
0 stay up so late every night. How 
‘lo manages to sit up till all hours, keep 
ler household running smoothly and 
till go to so many of the sessions of 
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Company 


the convention is beyond me.” 

“She probably had a good nap this 
afternoon while we were off seeing 
Mount Airy Seminary and Old Trappe 
Church.” 

“T hope so.—There she is now. Just 
look at that, standing in the doorway 
waiting for us, and looking fresh as a— 
as a—” 

“New-laid egg?” 


“WHAT ARE you two laughing about?” 
called our hostess. “You look like a 
pair of youngsters coming up the 
street?” 

“Now you’ve won a friend for life,” 
Jerry assured her. “My wife here is 
feeling her age.” 

“After looking at Muhlenberg’s gown 
and the church where he preached I 
begin to feel as though I belong to the 
same generation.” 

“Mercy, do come in and relax.” Flo 
put a strong arm about my shoulders, 
the smile that makes her large features 
positively beautiful lighting her face. 
Her evident concern made me a little 
ashamed of my exaggeration. It is easy 
to forget that even our best friends may 
not recognize what passes for humor in 
our family. 

The room with its comfortable fur- 
niture and soft lights seemed to reach 
out to draw us into its quiet comfort. 
“No,” I said firmly, “I’m going up and 
change my clothes first thing. If I once 
sink into one of those easy chairs of 
yours I'll never get up again.” 

“We can’t have that. Dinner is ready 
to put right on the table as soon as you 
come down.” 

There is nothing quite so refreshing 
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as plenty of good hot water. By the 
time I returned to the living room, I 
felt like a new person. Jerry had gone 
down ahead of me, and he and Jim 
were talking as hard as though they 
hadn’t been at it every spare minute 
for the last three days. 


JIM GRINNED as the men rose to their 
feet, and for a minute I could see the 
boy we used to know under the dis- 
guise of the years. Take away the grey 
powdered through his sandy hair, and 
he’d look just as he did 20 years ago. 
Or would he? The years with their har- 
vest of laughter and sympathy, kind- 
ness and self-discipline, yes, and spir- 
itual maturity have put lines in his face 
that no youngster would be entitled to. 

“Flo says you are to stay out of the 
kitchen,” he informed me. “You are to 
sit here with us until she calls us.” 

“You make me feel a little silly. The 
trip wouldn’t have tired me if I hadn’t 
spent the morning traipsing around 
Wanamaker’s.” 

“And if we’d gone to bed at a decent 
hour last night,” Jim agreed. 

“Or the night before, or the night 
before,” Jerry added. 

“But then,” I asked, trying to look 
innocent, “how could you two have put 
your stamp of approval on the action 
of the convention? Just take the report 
of the Committee on Faith and Life 
alone. The committee may have spent 
weeks or months preparing it. The con- 
vention may have spent hours discuss- 
ing it, but without the approval of Pas- 
tors Mawson and Lathrop what good 
is it? Of course, you had to sit up half 
the night talking it over.” 


“I don’t believe,” said Jerry to Jin 
consideringly, “that that gibe is quit 
as funny as she intended it to be.” 

“The men stand united,” Jim assure 
me. “We think that we are the mos 
important fellows in the United Lu 
theran Church. Now, Jerry is a dele 
gate, so anyone can tell how importan 
he is. But I’m every bit as importan’ 
because I’m the fellow who eithe 
makes the program of the ULCA wor 
or lets it bog down.” 


“WouLD YOU SAY we are any mor 
important than the men and women i 
the pews?” Jerry objected. 

“Back to the same old question that’ 
been debated for the past two thousan 
years, aren’t we?” ' 

“Maybe we aren’t looking for specia 
seats, but it sure does give us a glov 
of pride to think how much depend 
on us.” 

“You’ve got something there!” Jin 
clapped his hands in a characteristi 
gesture. “Perhaps every Christian i 
important in ratio to his sense of re. 
sponsibility.” 

“Responsibility and privilege?” 

“Right! With you to preach for m 
this Sunday and give me ideas for th 
next week I’m not even going to knoy 
I took time out for the convention.” 

“Speaking of ideas, didn’t you lik: 
that phrase in Stoughton’s report abou 
stewardship having been ‘restored t 
respectability’ ?” 

“The whole report was—” 

Flo called from the doorway, “Sorr: 
to interrupt this conversation with any’ 
thing like dinner, but you do have th 
whole evening ahead of you.” 


Headline of the Week: Unrren Lutueran CHURCH HOLDS CONVENTION, 
at least a few newspapers will report this month, unless linotypers 
and proofreaders have suddenly stopped making errors. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


ntolerable home 


I am 23 and live with my parents. My 
ather and mother never have gotten along 
greeably. He has a little store where 
nother helped him for years. But now he 
as taken in a partner and he no longer 
weeds her help. This situation irritates her. 

Mother is very talkative and emotional. 
‘father is very quiet—content to read his 
vaper and sip coffee in the evening. She 
erates him for being so quiet,-says it's a 
jan to make people think he is good. 
Sometimes she tongue-lashes him for hours 
nd he just keeps quiet. Occasionally he 
will talk back violently, and then things 
re quiet in the house for several days. 
Mother has too much energy and ambition, 
ind father does nothing to improve the 
ronditions. 

This home situation has unnerved me 
nd made me pessimistic. It has robbed 
me of my self-confidence and has made 
t impossible for me to have my friends 
rome to the house, Some girl friends, un- 
lerstanding the situation, invite me to their 
xomes overnight, or for several days. 

With such an environment and example 
PT have been afraid of love and marriage— 
earful that my life may repeat the un- 
happy experience of my parents. But I 
should like to marry, have children, and 

e a husband happy. I am beginning 
io doubt whether I have any worthwhile 
future. 

Your parents aren't fair to themselves 
or to you. After so many years the pros- 
pects for change aren't good, though 
some wise and tactful counselor might 
be able to lead them into a larger meas- 
ure of harmony, 

You are of age, and you recognize the 
dilemma—the apparent hopelessness, 
You have your own legitimate aspira- 
tions, But you can't depend on your 
father or mother to be of much help to 
you, You'll have to take your life and 
your future into your own hands. Find 
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a room or two (if that is possible in 
these times) where you can be free 
from constant bickering and embarrass- 
ment, Perhaps you can discover some 
congenial young woman who will be 
glad to share a small apartment with 
you. Let your parents see just enough 
of you to make them eager for more. 
Maintain your ideals and recognize that 
you can have a fine life. 

Cultivate a circle of friends, both 
women and men. Go to places where 
both sexes associate with one another 
freely—church, Sunday school, young 
people’s groups, book clubs, libraries, 
and other agencies which your com- 
munity may afford. Be agreeable, but 
not forward, Forecasting is dangerous, 
but you may find a way to the realiza- 
tion of your aspirations, 


Security 


It is often said that a child needs a feel- 
ing of security in order to develop a whole- 
some personality. How long is this neces- 
sary? 

A sense of security is always needed 
by people of all ages. Little children 
get an awareness of being loved, being © 
wanted, and belonging as a result of 
their parents’ attitudes and family har- 
mony, Good relations with other chil- 
dren help. As a child grows older, ac- 
quires more initiative, and is better able 
to assume responsibility he contributes 
more and more to his own sense of 
well-being. The well-adjusted adult 
provides a large part of such a sense for 
himself. But no one ever comes to a 
point of complete self-sufficiency. We 
always need some approval and good 
will from others, “for we are members 
one of another.” 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 

Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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New Light on Romans 


Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By E. F. Scott. 
Scribners. 125 pages. $2. 

This is an intimate little book of only 125 
pages, in easy form, the kind a great 
scholar writes on a well-known theme 
when he feels an inspiration through new 
insights. Dr. Scott sheds new light on the 
first Christian church in Rome and the 
Apostle’s purpose in writing this letter. 
And though the church of later times has 
properly found in it the source of its fun- 
damental theological concepts, the author 
denies a theological purpose on Paul’s part. 

Its deepest theme he finds in the fact of 
redemption, to which Paul witnesses by his 
own experience, claiming also the cen- 
trality of this fact in history, in Christian 
faith, and Christian life. Man’s sinfulness, 
his impotence and frustration can be re- 
lieved only by the grace of God in Christ, 
and by nothing that he himself can do. 

Dr. Scott places great emphasis on the 
ethical portion of the Epistle. He draws a 
parallel between the Roman empire of 
Paul’s day and the world of the present 
day, interpreting Christ as the answer to 
our individual, social, and national prob- 
lems. 

This is a popular treatment of a great 
Epistle. Just the kind of book to slip into 
your brief case for perusal at odd moments. 

Allentown, Pa. Epwarp T. Horn 


Sermon on the Mount 


From the Hillside. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
Pilgrim Press. 119 pages. $2. ; 

In giving this book the title From the 
Hillside, Dr. Atkins has been fair with the 
readers from the start. No pretense is 
made that this is either a scholarly product 
or a first-class commentary on the Sermon 
on the Mount. To be sure, Dr. Atkins does 
draw heavily upon certain scholars for his 
“groundwork,” but the purpose of this lit- 
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tle book is just to give an illuminating anc 
interesting interpretation of the Sermon or 
the Mount in general and the Beatitude: 
in particular. In this he measures up. 
Except for the first chapter which has t 
do with “Backgrounds and Approaches,’ 
the remainder of this book might well be 
used as a devotional manual. Each of the 
Beatitudes is discussed at some length, witk 
frequent pauses to consider the implica- 
tions of words such as “blessed,” “meek- 
ness,” “peace,” “love.” Quotations fron 
Ruskin, Arnold, Carlyle, and Browning 
together with allusions to Confucius and 
Gautama seem to indicate where Dr 
Atkin’s heart finds its treasure. This is ¢ 
small book which laymen will find interest- 
ing and clergymen will find helpful in some 
of the material it provides for the illustra- 
tion barrel. Wittram Van Horn Davies 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Legacy of Faith 


The Choice—A Story of Christian Faith. By 
Paul S. Minear. Westminster. 320 pages. $2. 

In the preface, Dr. Paul Sevier Minear 
explains his “decision to address a book to 
a typical American youth, presenting to 
him Jesus’ place in the Christian heritage.” 

It is this legacy of faith which Dr. Minear 
regards as one of the three essential nour- 
ishments of a growing, maturing character: 
“Great music, great literature, great faith.” 
So he commends his young friend Larry 
for his “independence of youth,” anxious 
to act with little dependence upon the past, 
and ready to rebel vigorously against “in- 
herited patterns of thought and action.” 
He reminds Larry that this freedom of per- 
sonality is “a part of your inheritance made 
possible in large part by the tradition of 
the Church.” 

The author regards several questions as 
of vital personal importance to every young 
person: “Who will you be several years 
hence?” When that time arrives, “What 
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vill you want above everything else?” And 
nost important, “What will you need?” 

The story itself vividly, if at times 
1eavily, shows how the “Christian tradi- 
ion” had its beginning, at grips with pagan 
sults, heathen materialism, and unregener- 
ite philosophies: The legalism of Judaism 
weakening its essential and eternal truth; 
he complacency of Seneca’s philosophy in 
feeming accord with Christian principles, 
jut vitiated by the inherent selfishness of 
ts adherents; the consistent spiritual char- 
icter of the faith of the early Christians 
ind the courage unto death which it gave 
hem, over against the enmity of heathen 
1eighbors and the fiery persecution of Nero. 

It is in the Rome of the closing half of 
he first century that the scene and de- 
velopment of the story are laid. The milieu 
s very like that of our own day in a gen- 
ral way. This tale can be read with much 
srofit.by both pastor and people, especially 
he “young adults,’ of any parish. The 
action of The Law, the Gospel and the 
World upon the heart of the Jew, Clement, 
s both a psychological study and a re- 
resher course in Old Testament and New 
[Testament Scripture. The crowded stage 
yf the story with its rabbis, apostles, cate- 
shists, slaves, police, soldier converts, mer- 
thants, holiday spectacles, massacres, 
Shristian households, and the like gives 
he pages color and movement. 

CuarLes KrautH FEGLEY 
Weehawken, N. J. 


Inoculation 


Family Affairs. By Harold B. Kildahl. Augs- 
Surg. 192 pages. 75 cents. 

Family Affairs is a paper-bound book of 
ess than 100 pages which makes a hasty 
sketch of the family as a social institution. 
[t is an attempt to inoculate secular think- 
ng with regard to the family with some 
Christian theology. 

For those who deplore the tragic condi- 
tion of the modern family, the call of the 
writer for the intense application of the 
truth as derived from the Word of God, 
will be music to their ears. The author 
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leaves little doubt as to his certainty re- 
garding the need for a spiritual reawaken- 
ing in the family. In fact, at times he is 
extremely dogmatic and insists again and 
again that the only hope lies in the Word 
of God as taught by the Lutheran church. 

In- those chapters covering the historical 
study of family life one gets the reaction 
that here one either has a condensation 
of a more voluminous book or one has an 
expansion of notes that may have been 
taken in a course on the family. While 
these chapters are sketchy, they do pro- 
vide an overall picture of influences affect- 
ing today’s family. 

Most of this book deals with the patho- 
logical aspects. of the family. One is once 
again reminded how sick and ailing the 
modern family has become. Even though 
the last chapter deals with reform, it 
merely shows what has been done recently 
by the various institutions of society. How- 
ever, and this may be the chief value, the 
chapter insists that the redemption and 
salvation of the family lie in the church. 
Mr. Kildahl demands that the church speak 
plainly and practice what it teaches; he 
calls upon the church to provide the edu- 
cational and social work opportunities that 
will strengthen the family. 

This book puts the church on the spoi! 

Springfield, Ohio Cuas. P. CrEsSMAN 


Excellent Children's Books 


Growing Pains. By Florence M. Taylor. 

Once, Long Ago. By Mary Owen Bruce. 

A Star Shone. By Robbie Trent. 

Thine is the Glory. By Florence M. Taylor. 

Illustrated story books for children who are 
beginning to read. Westminster Press. Each 
65 cents. 

These are among the most skillfully writ- 
ten and beautifully illustrated children’s 
books of recent years. Thine is the Glory 
is an introduction to the Lord’s Prayer. 
Once, Long Ago tells of Old Testament 
people, Miriam, Ruth, Samuel, David. A 
Star Shone is about Jesus, chiefly stories 
of his birth and childhood. Growing Pains 
explains Christian principles involved in 
life situations of children. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


When Lincoln Steffens some years 
ago described Philadelphia as corrupt 
but contented, he gave the city a dis- 
tinction among the larger cities of the 
western hemisphere which may endure 
to the end of the twentieth century. 
There have been periods during which 
community life was less corrupt and 
the people less contented, but “by and 
large” neither in origin nor in its man- 
ner of life has the place in which the 
ULCA met for its tri-decadal conven- 
tion differed materially from its sister 
cities. All exhibit indifference by the 
great majority of their populations to 
the unfulfilled promises of their duly 
elected candidates for public office. 

But on one characteristic Philadel- 
phia’s present citizens can do more than 
take pride; they can indulge in a bit of 
boasting. Partly by virtue of location, 
probably more because of the civic con- 
victions of men who assembled at crit- 
ical times in its past, the city is blessed 
with an abundance of places connected 
with historic events in the development 
of our form of government. Established 
by the fathers, they are cherished as 
shrines of patriotism to the present day. 
No delegate or visitor to the city for 
the convention, and no citizen of its 
community, should neglect the direct 
acquaintanceship with these places of 
historic interest. 


The chief relic 
We think it both logical and ex- 


pressive of the regard manifested by 
visitors to make the Liberty Bell the 
focal point of attention. The inscription 
on its surface, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof” (Leviticus 25:10) is 
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still legible, and is read annually by the 
groups of “pilgrims” who pass through 
the hallway in which it is located and 
protected by a glass case against erosion 
by handling of myriads of passersby. 

The city of Philadelphia has accepted 
responsibility for the preservation of 
this relic of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence on July 4, 1776. 
The original bell was cast in London 
and brought to Philadelphia for hanging 
in 1752. To improve its tone it was 
twice recast. 

In 1777 when the colonial army was 
withdrawn from the city, to escape cap~ 
ture by General Howe’s British troops 
the bell was lowered from the tower of 
Independence Hall and taken to Allen- 
town, Pa. It was stored in a unior 
church in that city until it could be re- 
turned in safety to its original position. 
When the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
gregations in Allentown divided, the 
Lutherans occupied the structure on the 
new location. Dr. G. A. Greiss, present! 
pastor of that church, once commented! 
to the writer of this department thatt 
the local shrine might have been Lu- 
theran had the selection been reversed . 


No longer a traveler 
Cherished as the emblem of the libd 


erty gained in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and defended successfully 
by the Revolution, the War of 1812). 
and sundry later conflicts—military anc! 
political—it was for a time the policy 
of the trustees of the bell to assign itt 
as the feature of patriotic celebrationss 
in parts of the nation near and far. Ors 
no less than 11 occasions, a local dailyr 
journal records, the bell was exhibited! 
to millions of citizens. It is our im-- 
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oression that fear of some destructive 
mcident on such trips has led to with- 
drawal of consent to let the bell leave 
‘ts place in the hall. 

Some comparatively recent events 
zan be noted with propriety. One of 
these was the cracking of the bell in 
‘1835 when it was tolled in connection 
with the funeral of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. At an early stage of World War 
fl, when fear of bombing Philadelphia 
was intense, the contract for a concrete 
vault was let and construction began. 
‘We inquired recently as to the use of 
his underground location and was in- 
formed that it was not used. Certainly 
the bell is visible now “as usual.” 


he historic building 
Independence Hall, as the structure 


on Chestnut street between 5th and 6th 
treets is called, was the central of three 
uildings connected by arcades and 
built by the colony of William Penn’s 
founding in the period between 1732 
and 1741. Its architecture is plain colo- 
nial. The first floor consists of east and 
west rooms separated by a wide hall. 
Through this hall the visitor now enters 
from Chestnut street. On his left is the 
large room known as the Declaration 
Chamber. It contains some of the fur- 
niture actually used by the Continental 
‘Congress at its second and later ses- 
sions, an item of which is the desk at 
which the officers of the Congress sat 
and at which the 56 signers attached 
their names to the declaration. 

On one’s right as he enters is the 
room in which the Supreme Court of 
the State of Pennsylvania met. The 
second floor, to which one ascends by 
means of a comfortable stairway, pass- 
ing the picture of George Washington 
which adorns many school histories, is 
now a single large room. One is told 
that this room was originally a ban- 
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quet hall in which many notable social 
celebrations were held. When we first 
saw it in 1894, its walls carried a series 
of pictures of British nobility. 


Near-by places 


Descriptions of Independence Hall 
usually note the meeting there at which 
the Declaration of Independence was 
discussed and adopted as the second 
convention of the representatives of the 
colonies. The place of meeting of the 
first Congress was Carpenters’ Hall, a 
building erected, occupied and owned 
by the Carpenters’ Company of the 
City and County of Philadelphia. When 
the delegates to the first Continental 
Congress arrived in Philadelphia in 
September 1774 the Provincial As- 
sembly was in session in the State 
House. The Carpenters’ Company 
“despite threats of confiscation from 
royalist sources, tendered the use of 
their Hall.” 

The Betsy Ross House at 239 Arch 
street, and Christ Episcopal Church on 
Second street above Market, are not 
far away. 

The Betsy Ross House is of patriotic 
interest because it was the residence of 
the woman by whose needle the first 
American flag, “the stars and stripes,” 
came into existence. The truthfulness 
of this tradition has been denied and 
credit given a group of Lutheran 
women, members of Gloria Dei Church, 
then Lutheran. But the evidence for the 
latter origin is insufficient. 

Benjamin Franklin and his wife Deb- 


-orah were buried in Christ church- 


yard, at 5th and Arch streets. For a 
panel of the brick wall surrounding 
this cemetery, an iron fence has been 
substituted and through the opening the 
slab carrying their names and covering 
the grave can be seen. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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ULCA Pension Board President Elected President of Bank 


Philadelphia Lutherans glancing at their 
morning newspaper Sept. 16 saw a familiar 
face on the front page of the local section. 
It was that of William G. Semisch, prom- 
inent Lutheran layman of Northeast Phila- 
delphia and president of the ULCA Board 
of Pensions and Relief. 

The recognition accorded Mr. Semisch 
that morning, however, was not church- 
related. After eight 
years as vice pres- 
ident and cashier 
of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of 
Philadelphia, the 
board of directors 
of that institution 
were electing him 
president. 

A native Phila- 
delphian, Mr. Sem- 
isch began his 
banking career in 
1912 with the Integ- 
rity Trust Company 
of his home town. 
In 1922, he was ap- 
pointed assistant 
secretary, three 
years later had risen 
to secretary. In 
1927, he was named 
treasurer, and one 
year later became 
vice president and 
treasurer, positions 
he held until In- 
tegrity’s liquidation 
early in 1940. 

Mr. Semisch joined the Second National 
Bank that same year as vice president and 
cashier. Three months later, he was elected 
to the board of directors. 

His first real active work on the ULCA 
level came in 1932 when he was elected 
to the Board of Pensions and Relief. He 
was named treasurer of the Board at its 
first organization meeting that year and 
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New Bank PRESIDENT 
. the face was familiar 


served in that capacity until 1944 when h 
was named president of the Board. 

Since election to the Pension Board, h 
has served continually on the Financ 
Committee, all-important group whic! 
meets semi-monthly to arrange investmen 
of the approximately $50,000 monthly in 
come the Board receives through the Con 
tributory Pension Plan. He also serves o1 

6 the Investmen 

Commission of th 

ULCA. 

His activities in 
Lutheran circles iu 
Philadelphia are a 
well known. He 
a member of Mel 

‘rose Park’s S* 

John’s Church 
where he has serve’ 
as church council 
man for years an! 
is currently treas 
urer. He hold 
membership on th: 
Board of Manager 
of the Philadelphi 
Inner Mission Sc» 
ciety. He has bee 
active in his ow’ 
community, espe 
cially in Commury 
ity Chest drives. 

The announce 
ment of his prome. 
tion brought M 
Semisch congratw 
lations from thry 
quarters — co TE 

munity, business and church. 
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Highspire no "Little Reno” 

Members of St. Peter’s Church, Higt 
spire, Pa., arriving for the chief service t! 
morning of Sept. 12 discovered from ti 
bulletin that Pastor Ralph R. Bergstress» 
would preach on “Why Gambling Is Evi! 
It was, said the bulletin, the first in 
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series of meditations on “The Cloud over 
'Highspire.” 

It was evident from the start that the 
sermon was no ordinary affair ... the 
'speaker was naming names. 

Hardest hit were Highspire residents and 
'politicians who permitted the opening of 
‘the club where gambling operations on a 
commercial scale were flagrantly under- 
way, more specifically, the gambling con- 
ducted at a Lions’ Club-sponsored car- 
nival. 

Pastor Bergstresser cited the huge in- 
estments of money and volunteer effort 
in the community's Sunday schools, the 
weekday released-time classes which al- 
most every Highspire youngster attends. 
“|. after all this earnest effort in guiding 
our children to a right understanding of 
God, a sound truck rolls through our 
streets urging everyone to come out to 
he Lions’ Fair where they can bet on the 
‘horses’ and have ‘lost of fun.’” 

Sides were quickly taken in the Dauphin 
‘county community, but the pastor was 
determined, announcing his subject for the 
following week—the effect of gambling on 
‘the community. “Little Reno will not be 
‘our town’s nickname!” he warned parish- 
fioners and fellow townspeople. 

Two days later, the Harrisburg Patriot 
commenting editorially, lent moral support 
‘to the pastor's effort with a leading edi- 
torial “Courage in the Pulpit.” 

“Moral courage,” said the Patriot, “has 
‘not disappeared from the pulpit. That ser- 
‘mon against gambling ... is proof of it. 
Whatever other clergy may lack in bring- 
ing community conditions to the people, 
Pastor Bergstresser has in abundance. 

“The Highspire clergyman let freedom 
of speech have its way. He scorned weasel 
Words and avoided pussy-footing. He al- 
luded directly to gambling operations . . 
and no less directly to gambling at a car- 
‘nival sponsored by one of the service clubs. 

“This latter was all the more significant 
because in that club must be many close 
friends of the preacher. A less courageous 
minister would have avoided such refer- 
ences, 
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“Whatever one thinks of gambling... 
there is something beneficial to a com- 
munity where its pulpits proclaim the mes- 
sage and possess the courage to face those 
things and conditions which they believe 
are nullifying the work of the church and 
thwarting its high purpose. Cowardice in 
the pulpit could be one of Christianity’s 
greatest hazards.” 


Resignation at Lenoir Rhyne 

By June of next year—the close of the 
current scholastic year—four vacancies 
will exist in presidencies of United Lu- 
theran Church colleges: Wittenberg, Get- 
tysburg, Roanoke and Lenoir Rhyne. 

The latest resignation in ULC educa- 
tional leadership circles is that of Dr. 
Pleasant Edgar Monroe, 72-year-old prexy 
at Lenoir Rhyne College in Hickory, N. C., 
since 1934. Dr. Monroe's resignation was 
accepted “with regret” by the college board 
at its Sept. 24 meeting. 

Dr. Monroe gave as his reasons for this 
move “declining health” and his physician’s 
advice. The resignation becomes effective 
“at the end of this scholastic year, or when 
my successor has been elected and qual- 
ifies. A committee has been named to 
nominate a successor, 

A total of 16 years of service as president 
of the Hickory college will be reached by 
Dr. Monroe next June. He served as acting 
president during the 1925-26 term, and was 
later elected president and began his work 
July 1, 1934, 

Born in Rowan County, N. C., in De- 
cember 1875, Dr. Monroe was graduated 
from North Carolina College in 1898 and 
from the Chicago Seminary in 1901. He 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Newberry College in 1919. Ordained 
in 1901, he served successive parishes in 
Pulaski, Va.; Erhardt and Johnston, S. C.; 
Hickory and Concord, N. C. 

During his administration at Lenoir 
Rhyne, enrollment has increased by nearly 
600 students, and over 2,000 diplomas were 
awarded. The college’s endowment was 
increased nearly $300,000, despite the fact 
that a debt of nearly $200,000 was cancelled 
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in the first years of his administrative 
duties. Since then, the work has been con- 
ducted without a deficit in any year. 

Since 1934, Lenoir Rhyne has become 
fully accredited and the faculty has been 
increased to about 40 members. Two new 
buildings have been erected—a woman’s 
dormitory and a library. Books in the lat- 
ter have been increased by 16,000 volumes. 

During the war, a unit of the Naval Avia- 
tion Training was provided on the campus 
for a thousand cadets. 

Six new houses and lots have been added 
to the campus facilities and close to $400,000 
has been raised for new buildings. 

Dr. Monroe, by his resignation last 
month, becomes the fourth ULCA college 
president to resign, effective during or at 
the close of the current scholastic year. 
Others are Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, pres- 
ident of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, who retires next June; Dr. Henry 
W. A. Hanson, president of Gettysburg, 
who will retire at the end of the 1948-49 
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‘everyone prepared to go home, the evenir» 


sessions; and Dr. Charles J. Smith, pres- 
ident of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., whe 
retires Jan. 1, 1949. 


Popular Pastor 
Members of Salem Church in Minne- 


apolis, Minn., knew that the 20th anniver- 
sary of Dr. Paul Luther Wetzler as pasto7 
of their congregation would fall on Sept 
15. In the deepest secrecy, they planned + 
fitting party for that evening. 

Although hundreds were in on the plans 
not even the slightest hint of what wa’ 


“going on behind the scenes in Salem” 


membership got around to the parsonage 

Invitations went out to the entire con. 
gregation for the “surprise dinner,” to by 
held in a sister congregation—Holy Trinit; 
Church. Plans were laid for the purchas: 
of special gifts to be presented to Pasig 
and Mrs. Wetzler. 

To make the surprise complete, Pasto: 
Wetzler was issued an invitation by Holl 
Trinity to come to that church the night © 
Sept. 15 to speak on Lutheran World Ac 
tion. Dr. Wetzler accepted the invitatior 
those in the “know” sweated out the week 
which elapsed until the Big Night. 

Came time for the Lutheran World Ac: 
tion rally, and Pastor and Mrs. Wetzler ar 
rived to find more than 600 of their ow 
congregation in the parish hall of Hol 
Trinity. Synodical officials, close friends «, 
the Wetzlers, and pastors from that sectiay 
of the state were on hand to shout “sur 
prise” as the couple stepped inside the dow 
of Holy Trinity. | 

During the dinner, Dr. Wetzler was pre 
sented with the very latest fishing rod c) 
the market. Short addresses commendin 
the work of the Wetzlers followed. The 


apparently completed. 

The best, it seemed, had been saved fic 
last. As the Wetzlers stepped from tk 
parish hall to go to their car, they wew 
confronted by a crowd of close to om 
thousand members and friends, complete!!! 
surrounding the congregation’s 20th ann’ 
versary present—a brand new model aute 
mobile! 
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Buffalo, Dedicates 


» Five chancel windows, con- 
‘g sidered as representative of 
some of the finest stained glass 


were dedicated Sept. 12 in 
Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, 


work in the United States, 


Chancel Windows |<) 


‘ah 
} 
x 


. f N. Y., the gift of Dr. and Mrs. |! 


William Mansperger. 


sisting of two lancets, is 20 feet 
high and 36 inches wide. They 
are placed in the chancel in a 
section originally planned 43 
years ago for such windows 


) bolically and liturgically cor- 
7 rect. 


{ church is Holy Trinity, when 
the windows were first planned 
it was felt that it would be 
; particularly appropriate for 
! the three middle windows to 
i be dedicated to the Holy Trin- 
i) ity, the first and fifth windows 
to The Word and The Sacra- 
+ ments. 

The first window, The Word 
(left), is a description of the 
living, breathing, pulsating 


: 1 through the ages by way of 
? Moses, David, Amos, Hosea, 


f Mark, Luke, John, Martin Lu- 
ther and, finally, the Preacher. 
¥ In the fourth window, God, 
{ The Holy Spirit (right), the 
Pentecost Scene receives 
~ prominent placement. The be- 


are in many of the outstanding churches of this continent. 
' October 13, 1948 


Each of the windows, con- |i 


; Word of God, coming down | 


i Isaiah, Jeremiah, Matthew, | 


and are architecturally, sym- |88 


Because the name of the Hw 


ginnings of the Christian Church are depicted by the martyrs and church fathers: 
Stephen, Huss, Savonarola, Paul, Athanasius, and Augustine. The Universal Church, 
the Communion of Saints, is highlighted by figures of people from six lands. 

Artist for the windows is Henry Lee Willet, a distinguished craftsman whose windows 


As president of the Stained 
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Glass Association of America, Mr. Willet 
has contributed numerous technical articles 
to his field, notably the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, 

The donors of the windows, Dr. and Mrs. 
William Henry Mansperger, are long-time 
members of Holy Trinity Church, and, de- 
siring to give some lasting testimonial of 
their gratitude for their church, presented 
the gift while they still live. The windows 
bear no memorial statement. Quite simply, 
a bronze plaque placed in the chancel 
states: “The chancel windows are presented 
to the Glory of God by Dr. and Mrs, Wil- 
liam Henry Mansperger, September 12, 
1948.” 

The pastor of Holy Trinity, Dr. Ralph 
W. Loew, preached the dedicatory sermon 
and at a special afternoon service, Artist 
Willet lectured on the history and com- 
pletion of the windows. 


Hagan Lectures to Start 

The much-discussed and _ anticipated 
Hagan Lectures at the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary will get underway Oct. 14 and con- 
tinue through the fall and early winter on 
succeeding Thursdays. 

These lectures were made _ possible 
shortly before Christmas of 1947 when Dr. 
and Mrs. Peter Hagan presented $30,000 
to the seminary to endow a lectureship 
to be known as the Peter P. and Elizabeth 
W. Hagan Lectureship. Purpose of the gift 
was to bring to the seminary outstanding 
leaders of the church, particularly laymen, 
to address seminary students on subjects 
that would “help them work more intel- 
ligently, understandingly and effectively 
with people.” In order that the lectures 
might begin promptly, the Hagans con- 
tributed an additional amount to defray 
expenses of the first year’s series. 

Each of the lectures will be held on 
Thursdays at 12 noon and will be attended 
by upward of 150 undergraduate and grad- 
uate students, faculty and clergymen from 
the Philadelphia area. 

Schedule of the lectures is as follows: 

Oct. 14, 21, 28—Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, stewardship secretary of the ULCA; 
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Nov. 4—Mr. Zeb B. Trexler, president c 
the Brotherhood of the ULCA; Nov. 11- 
Mrs. Orville A. Sardeson, prominent churc 
woman and member of the Board of For 
eign Missions; Nov. 18—Mr. Alvin FE 
Schaediger, former president of the Luthe 
League of America and member of th 
Board of Education; Dec. 2—Miss Eleano 
Stelzner, associate secretary of the Paris 
and Church School Board, in charge o 
children’s work; Dec, 9—Dr, Charles Malik 
Minister of Lebanon in the U.S., and pres 
ident of the Economic and Social Counc! 
of the United Nations; Dec. 16—Charles § 
Jacobs, Esq., prominent Philadelphia at 
torney; Jan, 6 and 13—to be announced 
Jan. 20—Mr. Harry Hodges, executive sec 
retary of the Board of Pensions and Relie! 


Kansas Synod Layman Appointed te 


The Protestant Radio Commission 
By Rosert E. Gasto? 


Kansas Ciry—Gustav Brandborg, | 
member of First Church, Tulsa, Okla., nov 
serving as president of the Tulsa Counci 

of Churches, has been ap) 

pointed to membership on th; 
Kansas newly formed Protestant radi’ 
Commission, representing 15 denomina 
tions and over 500 local councils a 
churches. Mr. Brandborg is commercia 
manager of Radio Station KVOO, Tulsa. 

Pastor SHERMAN FREDERICK has compose) 
a piano concerto entitled, “The Valley Con) 
certo.” He played it at a piano concert i! 
his church, St. Paul’s, Valley Falls, Sept. 1" 

First Cuurcu, Topeka, the Rev. Erne 
F. Tonsing pastor, has purchased two lo‘ 
north of the church. Men of the churc) 
leveled and filled in the lots and will bur 
an outdoor fireplace. 

Unrrep Cuurcu, Cole Camp, Mo., the Rev 
John Shirck pastor, is building a new par 
sonage. Work will be finished this fall. 

THE Men’s Brete Crass of St. Mark” 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., the Rev. Andres 
Bard pastor, is sending a box of supplie: 
each month to a seminary in Germany. 

. 
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REMODELING AND REDECORATION of Trinity 
Shurch, Sedalia, Mo., the Rev. C. Arthur 
‘reeberg pastor, was completed Aug. 7. 
tededication services were held the fol- 
owing day. A new $2,500 electronic organ 
iad been installed in the church just a few 
lays before. Cost of the remodeling and 
pairing was approximately $6,000. 

Ture EASTERN CONFERENCE of the Women’s 
Wissionary Society held an all-day meet- 
ng in St. John’s Church, Lancaster, Kan., 
Aug. 25. Mrs. Norman Zerbst, St. Joseph, 
Mlo., gave a devotional talk on “The Home.” 
Mrs. Fred Kloepper, synodical president, 
poke on the work of the secretaries, 
ttressing “freewill” offerings instead of 
lues. Mrs. W. W. Alexander, student sec- 
‘etary, reported that Miss Jeanette Owens 
will receive the Midland College scholar- 
ship given by the Kansas Synod WMS. 

Miss Evetyn L. Gott is the new parish 
worker in First English Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo., the Rev. Reno R. Frobenius pastor. 
Miss Goltl is a graduate of State Teachers’ 
Sollege at Hays, and has done graduate 
work at the University of Colorado. 

EXTENSIVE REMODELING and redecorating, 


Return Engagements 

Numerous pastors in one parish for 
many years have had the experience of 
baptizing, confirming and marrying vari- 
ous members of their congregations. 
However, few clergymen can point to a 
record of marrying three generations of 
one family. 

Pastor Henry C. Erbes can. He's been 
pastor of Trinity Church in Rochester, 
N. Y., for over 50 years. Back in 1900, 
one of the many couples he married was 
George Knight and Clara Thoma. Twenty- 
four years later, he performed the cere- 
mony for the Knights’ son, Clement. This 
summer, he was again the officiating 
minister when George's grandson, Don- 
_ ald, was married to Shirley Ann Whit- 
comb, whose parents had been married 
by Pastor Erbes in 1925. 
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a two-year project, of St. John’s Church, 
Salina, the Rev. W. W. Klover pastor, has 
been completed. Included was overhauling 
the organ, remodeling the chancel, a new 
choir loft and chairs, carpeting the nave, 
redecoration of interior and exterior. 

Miss Louise Easterpay, Educational and 
Young People’s secretary of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wichita, for several years, re- 
signed in August to enroll at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., to prepare for 
further service in the church. A reception 
and open house was held for her Aug. 22 
at which she was given a cash gift. 

Tue Kansas LutHer LEAGuE met in con- 
vention at Camp Wa-Shun-Ga near Junc- 
tion City July 17 and 18. The Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Ducker represented the Luther 
League of America speaking on “The Goals 
of the Luther League of America.” 

Elected officers were: President, Dean 
Kloepper; vice president, Miriam Baugh- 
man; secretary, Jeanette Owen; treasurer, 
Eleanor Stolpe; sponsor, the Rev. W. W. 
Klover. Seventy-two delegates and vis- 
itors attended the two-day convention. 

THe SOUTHERN CONFERENCE will meet in 
Zion Church, Hutchinson, the Rev. Heinz 
Ritzen pastor, on Oct. 24-25. Participants 
on the program will include: the Rev. 
Olney Eaton, of St. Mark’s Church, Em- 
poria; the Rev. Robert E. Gaston, of 
Eureka; the Rev. George Whittecar, of 
Tulsa, Okla.; the Rev. Samuel Jensen, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Dr. T. Benton Peery and Dr. 
E. E. Stauffer, of Wichita; and the Rev. 
Clarence Hansen, of Peabody. 

Accorpinc to Dr. T. Benton Peery, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, churches of 
that city will spend three and a half mil- 
lion dollars this year erecting new church 
buildings, parsonages, and remodeling and 
repairing church plants. 

Tue Rev. Otney E. Eaton has resigned 
as pastor of St. John’s Church, Wellington, 
to become pastor of St. Mark’s, Emporia. 

Tue Rev. Jonn Suircx, formerly of Grace 
Church, Walton, Nebr., was installed pastor 
of United Church, Cole Camp, Mo., June 20. 
Pastor Shirck is United Church’s first full- 
time resident pastor. Dr. J. A. McCulloch, 
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of Kansas City, Mo., performed the act of 
installation and preached. 

Tue Rev. CLarence J. Hansen, formerly 
of the parish of Bagley-Casville, Wis., was 
installed as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Peabody, in June. Dr. E. E. Stauffer, pas- 
tor emeritus of St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, 
acting for the synod, installed him. 


Rocky Mountain Mission Churches 


Issue Calls for Full-time Pastors 
By Otiver F. WEAVER 


Drenver—President Truman and Gov- 
ernor Dewey may have captured the news- 
paper headlines during their recent visits 

on behalf of their 
Rocky Mountain candidacies, but so 
far as synodical head- 
lines are concerned, attention is focused 


In Washington, D. C. 
LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A.M. The Service 
5:00 P M Vespers 
6:00 and 7:00 P.M. . 
Supper and Youth 
Programs 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 


perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


WANTED. CASE WORKER 


Woman, age 25-40, member ot Lutheran Church, 
College Graduate. Professionally trained. with at 
least two years of experience in private o public 
welfare agency. Interested in developing Services for 
Aged; case-work recreational, and Foster Home 
Program. A fine opportunity for a person interested 
in doing a pioneer work $2,800.00 

United Lutheran Social Mission 
Society of Illinois 
2112 Le Moyne Street, Chicago 22, Illinols 
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on three recently organized mission con 
gregations, Gloria Dei, Good Shepherd an 
St. Timothy. 

The Rev. John G. Frank, board mission 
ary, after developing the Gloria Dei mis 
sion in the Mayfair district of Denver an 
organizing a congregation, has been calle: 
to become full-time pastor. He was in 
stalled by President John W. Eastlack. 

Members of the Church of the Goor 
Shepherd, the new mission just southwes 
of Denver organized last spring, hav 


called their developer, the Rev. Francis A 


Daehling. He was installed by Presiden 
Eastlack Sept. 14. Groundbreaking cere 
monies for the chapel were held Sept. 12. 

St. Timothy Church, the new missio. 
in Albuquerque, N. M., also has called 
full-time pastor, the Rev. Conrad L. Ber 
gendoff, who will succeed the mission” 
developer, the Rev. Homer C. Berner, no» 
assigned by the Board of American Mis: 
sions to the California Synod. 

ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL youth camp wi 
held by the young people of synod 4 
Stonewall near Trinidad, Colo. Among th: 
leaders in charge were President Bastlag 
Pastors L. C. Soker, of Albuquerque, N. 
and L. C. Burns, of Messiah Chure’ 
Denver. 

Dr. N. M. Y3visakKeEr is scheduled to th; 
the special speaker at the joint Reforms! 
tion service of the National Luther#) 
Council churches in Denver this yee 
The service will be held in St. Pauw! 
Church Oct. 31. 

First Cuurcu, Colorado Springs, the Re. 
Milton C. Johnson pastor, held a spec) 
organ dedication service Sept. 19, honori 
E. P. Jones, faithful and consecrated co) 
ganist of many years. 

EprepHany Cuurcx, Denver, the Rev. Aly 
Martin pastor, will celebrate its tenth an 
niversary Oct. 24. Dr. Walter H. Trav: 
pastor of Kuntze Memorial Church, Omalh 
Nebr., will be the special preacher. 

REPRESFNTING the Rocky Mountain Syn 
at the ULCA convention in Philadelpl» 
are the Rev. John W. Eastlack and 
Elmer W. Harner, and Laymen Ther’ 
Jensen and W. A. Bender. 
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Dr. Oak W. EsrIGHT, superintendent of 
“Tabitha Home, preached in St. Paul’s 
Church, Denver, Oct. 10, presenting the 
work of that institution. 

Mrs. C. W. Baker, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the ULC, 
stopped over in Denver Sept. 12 on her 
way to the coast and addressed a large 
gathering of women of this area in Mes- 
siah Church. 

Tue Rev. JosepH W. PETERSON, pastor at 
Canon City, Colo., has returned from a 
"three months’ visit to Sweden, the land of 
is fathers. His pulpit was supplied by 
‘the Rev. Wm. C. Conradi, now serving as 
‘full-time chaplain at the Colorado State 
Hospital in Pueblo. 


i 
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nan Lutheran Church President 


“Returns to Scene of Seminary Days 
| By Wynne C. Boek 
! Cotumsra—The Rev. Chitose Kishi, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Church in Japan 
? and a graduate of Southern Seminary, re- 
turned for a welcome 
visit with friends in 
this synod in Sep- 
tember. He spoke in several Columbia 
i churches, talked to students at the semi- 
mary, to delegates of the WMS convention 
at Newberry and to members of the Co- 
i) lumbia Social Missions Society during that 
‘group’s annual meeting. 

{ | Treasurer J. B. Ballentine reports a total 
of $47,000 paid by the synod on ULCA 
| apportionment through the last of August. 


{ South Carolina 
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Worship 
maint John's Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer 


This is $13,000 more than was contributed 
during the same period in 1947. The total 
contribution on Lutheran World Action 
through August was $32,004.58, or 78 per 
cent of the 1948 quota. 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL et i 


CHUR 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 


11 A. M. Morning Worship 


at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


< 


efoofer 


in Beautiful 


John R. Taylor 
Pastors 


Services at 10 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. 
“A house of prayer for all people” 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School 
The Service 
Youth Fellowship 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES 11:00 A. M. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


The largest enrollment in its history 
reported at Southern Seminary, Columbi 
The formal opening was held Sept. 14 wi 
the message by Dr. John Yost, presider 
At a special service held in the Chur 
of the Ascension, the Rev. Albert H. Kec 
Jr., was formally inducted as a professc 
He assumes the duties of Hewitt Profess 
of Practical Theology. 

Eighteen juniors have enrolled for th 
semester, the total enrollment now bei 
40. Among the new students are one Ja) 
anese, secretary of the Lutheran Chur 


‘in Japan, and one German who is expect: 


to arrive from Germany soon. 

AT A MEETING of the Executive Board 
the synod, a proposed budget was adopt 
for 1949. This includes a total of $88,344. 
for synodical causes and ULCA ($65,989 
and $32,689 for institutions; a total 
$121,033.60 for the synodical budget. 
addition congregations are given suggest 
quotas on the $50,000 appeal for 1949 f 
the Home Missions Loan and Gift Fund. 

Mr. Hesron Cuurcu, Leesville, the Re 
J. L. Drafts pastor, observed its 50th a: 
niversary Aug. 15. The sermon was di 
livered by Dr. Charles J. Shealy, pastor 
St. John’s Church, Spartanburg. 

THE MISSION CONGREGATION, Atoneme: 
Laurens, the Rev. J. Shelton Moose pasti 
was visited by President Kinard on At 
22. The service, including the sermon — 
Dr. Kinard, was broadcast over the low 
radio station. Services for this congreg 
tion are being held in the Episcopal Chur» 

Bms are to be received for the cha» 
and student center at Clemson Colle: 
Clemson. The plans have been approw 
by the Student Commission of the 
tional Lutheran Council. The Rev. Ben 
Clark, pastor of St. John’s Church, W 
halla, is also student pastor at Clemson. 

Progress is being made in the erect. 
of the new church building for St. Joby 
Church, Spartanburg, Dr. Charles J. She»: 
pastor. The congregation is re-locat 
and building a new church plant. The ww 
of the new structure are completed 
the building will soon be under roof. 

THE NEW PARSONAGE of the Luthe 


The Luther’ 


Church of the Reformation, Columbia, was 
dedicated at a special service held Sept. 12. 
A brief message was given by President 
Kinard of the synod. The service was in 
charge of the pastor, Dr. Wynne C. Boliek. 
The parsonage is located on River Drive 
and adjoins the church property, is an 8- 
room brick Colonial-type structure. 

“Open House” was held at the new par- 
sonage for the Pisgah-St. Peter’s-St. John’s 
parish, Lexington, Sept. 19. 

Tue Rev. J. Luruer BALLenTINE, for a 
number of years pastor of the Blythewood 
parish, moved to Pomaria on Sept. 1, to 
take up his duties as pastor of the St. 
Paul’s-Bachman Chapel parish. 

Tue Rev. JoHN ZEIGLER of Oglethorpe, 
Ga., took up his new duties in the St. 
Peter’s-St. Thomas parish Oct. 1. 

THe Rev. Henry A. McCuttoucH, JR., 
pastor of the Church of the Ascension, 
Columbia, for the past five years, has re- 
signed to accept the work of Emmanuel 
Church, Lincolnton, N. C., and will move 
about Nov. 1. 

THE Rev. Cuartes J. SHEALY, JR., will 
leave St. Paul’s Church, Aiken, to take up 
work as student pastor at Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. He will also assist the pas- 
tor at St. Paul’s Church, Durham. 

“LARGEST ENROLLMENT IN HISTORY” is what 
the Rev. Kenneth Webb reports for his 
vacation church schools held in August. 
St. Jacob’s and Mt. Olivet congregations 
conducted a joint school, and the other 
was held at St. John’s. This is in the St. 
Jacob’s parish, Chapin. 


DECEASED 


Rufus C. Counts 

Rufus C. Counts, retired manager of the 
United Lutheran Publication House’s 
branch office in Columbia, S. C., died at 
his home in Columbia Sept. 21. He was 73. 

Until his retirement in 1946, Mr. Counts 
Served as manager of the Columbia office 
for 35 years. He was graduated from New- 
berry College in 1895 and did post-grad- 
uate work at Vanderbilt University before 
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becoming associated with the Board of 
Publication. 

A charter member of the Church of the 
Ascension, Columbia, Mr. Counts served 
on its church council from the time of 
organization in 1912. In ’46, he was elected 
councilman emeritus. He served his Sun- 
day school as superintendent for 27 years, 
its treasurer for more than 20. At the time 
of his death he had been on the South 
Carolina Synod’s committee on ministerial 
education for over 22 years. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Alma Lee 
Counts, a son and a daughter, one grand- 
child, and three sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
Church of the Ascension by the Rev. Henry 
A. McCullough, Jr. Burial was in Elmwood 
cemetery, Columbia. 
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STORES 


ko Pensal om 
MUSIC 


EVERYWHERE 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

age eee magesinee F R F E 
an 00 splendid oppo -y 
to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time Experience unnecessary. 
Write teday for FREE details NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

Dept. 32, 200 S 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 


Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Edwards Tea 


It’s Taste Blended - It’s Truly Splendid 


Price $7.00 per case of 20 cartons, 50 
bags each, less 5% allowance for FREE 
SAMPLE CARTON to new customers. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel postpaid. 


Distributed by 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA COMPANY 


Navigation Bldg. 
Mauch Chunk Pennsylvania 


Send for descriptive price list and 
project plans for Treasury Funds 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$300 fg *600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write tor Maps and Bookie? 


George 


14 East 28 Se. 
New Yoan 16,N.Y. 


sat ENN 
Prince 
Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers. Jc.~ . Manager 
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Edward M. Morgan 

The Rev. Edward M. Morgan, D.D., re 
tired pastor of the Alleghany conferenc 
died at his home in Allentown, Pa., Sep 
22. He was 66. 

A graduate of Williamsport High Schoc 
in 1898, Dr. Morgan was graduated fro! 
Susquehanna University in 1903 and fror 
the Selinsgrove Seminary in 1906. He we 
ordained the same year by the Alleghan 
Synod and began his ministry in St. Paul 
Church, Milroy, where he served unt 
Nov. 1, 1907. He then accepted a call t 
become pastor of First English Churcl 
Tyrone, later at Messiah Church, Mifflin 
town. He returned to the Tyrone chure 
in 1920 where he served for another 2 
years. During World War I, he was 
YMCA secretary with the U.S. Army. 

Active in church and ‘civic affairs, D 
Morgan served for four years as preside 
of the Tyrone Ministerial Association an 
two years as president of Alleghany Synoi 

Surviving are his wife and two childre 

Funeral services were conducted / 
Allentown, Sept. 24. Burial was in We 
Side cemetery, Shamokin Dam, Pa. 


Gunnar Knutson Mykland 
The Rev. Gunnar Knutson Myklan 
pastor of First Church, West Des Moine 
Iowa, died in a Des Moines hospital Sey 


Raise EASY MONEY 
for 
YOURSELF or GROUP 


Order your Xmas Box Assort- 
ments NOW! EARN $25.00 selling 
only 50 boxes of Eagle Prize Box 
Assortments. 

Individuals and organizations 
are making extra profits selling 
Xmas and Every Day Cards, as 
well as Xmas and Every Day 
Wrappings. 

Our exclusive credit Plan ex- 
tended to Churches and other 
organized groups. 

Send for illustrated catalog and 
make up your own Sample Kit. 

EAGLE STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 121 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
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FREE CATALOG 
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Choose 
GORHAM 
for your 


Church 


Thoose this priceless gift 
af worship as your contri- 
wution to your church, 
Merling silver Communion 
Set. Interiors of chalice 
and ciborium, and center 
af paten gold plated, Sim- 
plicity, Harmony. Beauty. 


CHALICE PATEN CIBORIUM 


Chalice, 9 In. H, % pint capacity (NXW2300T) $125 
Paten, 6Y4 in, diameter, engraved cross (NXW2384A) $26 
Ciborium, tl In, MH, 350 wafer capacity (NXW2202T) $I5S 


Give Your Pastor A Sterling Silver Set 


for PRIVATE COMMUNION 


Select the finest Christmas gift for your pastor. 

This large sterling silver set includes chalice, 

spoon, large flagon, (with cork and metal cap) 

paten, regular size host box and leather case. 

Sterling Silver. Solidly engraved cross (NXWI550A) 
$85.00 


Nickel Silver. Outline engraved cross (NXWI552A) 
$55.00 
Other Sets Available From $6 


Write For Further Information 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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22. He had been in an auto collision in that 
city on Sept. 9. He was 65. 

Born in Norway in 1882, Pastor Mykland 
came to the United States in 1899. He 


9 “sizer ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(Junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 


VT N.Wacker 1000 N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 
WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 

Fred WU. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 
What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


studied at St. Olaf College for one year 
before entering Hamma Divinity School, 
from which he was graduated in 1910. 
Parishes in which he served include: 
New Pittsburgh, Ohio; Grand Forks, N. D.; 
Mt. Carroll, Ill.; Manly, Iowa; Chapman, 
Kan.; Clayton Center and West Des Moines, 
Iowa. For several years he served as a 
Lutheran welfare worker in the Des Moines. 
area. In 1947, he returned to Norway and 
Sweden where he attended the Lutheran. 
World Federation meetings in Oslo. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Ida Mykland, 
two sons, two daughters, two sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted at First: 
Church, Des Moines, Sept. 25 by Pastors’ 
Fred D. Boldt, E. R. Harrison, and W. E. 
Lundberg. 


Mrs. W. Carl Satre 

Mrs, Elizabeth Satre, wife of Dr. W. Carl 
Satre, pastor of Augsburg Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, died Sept. 19. j 

A native of Polo, Ill., Mrs. Satre was a 
graduate of Carthage College in 1925 and. 
following her marriage in 1926, was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Satre in pastoral work in) 
Lena, Ill; North Austin, Chicago; and! 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Surviving are her husband; a daughter. 
Mary; a son, Carl; her father and sister. 

Funeral services were conducted ir 
Augsburg Church, Toledo, Sept. 21, by Dr 
George W. Miley, assisted by Dr. Frankliry 
E. Strobel, the Rev. Alton N. Allbeck, anc! 
Dr. E. Clyde Xander. Burial was in Polo 
Sept. 23, with Dr. D. Bruce Young im 
charge. 


~ Mrs. Marion Schmitthenner | 
Mrs. Marion Eyster Schmitthenner, 53) 
widow of the late Rev. August F. Schmitt 
henner, missionary to India, died in India. 
Sept. 22. 
A native of Chambersburg, Pa., Mrs: 
Schmitthenner was a graduate of Temples 
University and of the Biblical Seminary iim 
New York City. 
Following the death of her husband i 
the LaSalle Hotel fire in Chicago in Jan: 
uary 1946, Mrs. Schmitthenner returned ti 
India as dormitory mother at the Kodai ~ 
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al School. 
Surviving are three sons and a daughter. 


ULC CALENDAR 


CTOBER 

16. Luther League of America, Executive 
Committee. Philadelphia. 

19. Wilkes-Barre Conference WMS. St. 

Johan's Church, Scranton, Pa. 

West Penn Conference WMS. St. Mat- 

thew's Church, York, Pa. 

19-21. Georgia-Alabama Synod WMS. Church 

of the Redeemer, Atlants, Ga. 

20. Danville Conference WMS. St. Paul's 

Church, Numidia, Pa. 

0-21. East Penn Conference WMS. Memorial 

Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

0-21. Maryland Synod WMS. St. 

Church, Cumberland, Md. 

21. Allentown Conference WMS. St. Luke's 

Church, Allentown, Pa. 

Indiana Synod WMS. Mb. Zion Church, 

La Grange. 

Indiana Synod WMS Congress. La 

Grange. 

East Pennsylvania Conference. Messiah 

Church, Harrisburg. 

26. Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 

Susquehanna Conference WMS. Port 

Royal, Pa. 

28. Norristown Conference WMS. St. John's 

Church, Quakertown, Pa. 

“NOVEMBER 

3. Reading Conference 
Church, Kutrtown, Pa, 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


for 
Schulmerich 


Luke's 


WMS. Trinity 


Electronics 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St, Phila, 7, Pa, 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 


Columbia 3, S. CG. 
Los Angeles § 


Baltimore | 


October 13, 1948 


“GO OUT INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND 
HEDGES, AND COMPEL THEM TO COME 
IN, THAT MY HOUSE MAY BE FILLED.” 
Luke 14:23 
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CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


Let the compelling music of this perfect carillon 
extend the church's message of welcome, faith and 
hope throughout yoer community. 

CARILLONIC BELLS have a glowing richness 
of tone, a matchless accuracy and clarity, chat 
makes them the choice of those who select a aaril- 
lon by the proper gauge—ics audible beauty. 

CARILLONIC BELLS can be installed in your 
church without structural changes . . . they may 
be played as a solo instrument or with the organ. 
Let us tell you about #// their advantages, and their 
surprisingly moderate cost. Address Dept. LU-88. 


Sichulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


LEADING WITH MORE THAN 1500 INSTALLA- 
TIONS OF TOWER CARILLONIC BELLS 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


Just 186 years and eight months ago 
today, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
while riding to Philadelphia along what 
is now Germantown avenue, got off his 
horse to step across a mud hole. I don’t 
know why Father Muhlenberg could 
get across better on foot than on horse- 
back. 

But I’m sure the event should be 
celebrated with a suitable anniversary 
service sometime. Maybe a historical 
society would put up a plaque to mark 
the spot. Some people have a passion 
for observing anniversaries. They love 
to flutter the flags of all their faded 
memories over hallowed places where 
things have happened. 

The rest of us either lack imagina- 
tion or are too busy. That is true this 
week at the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church. This year 1948 is the 
200th anniversary of the beginning of 
united Lutheranism in America. For 
this reason the convention is in Phila- 
delphia, where “The United Congrega- 
tions” held their first meeting. However 
there isn’t much celebrating of the past 
on the schedule this year: one evening 
service, and a pilgrimage to Trappe 
where Muhlenberg’s church—built in 
1743—is still standing. 


We LuruerAns haven’t much reason 
to be proud of our history in America. 
Missionary work on the frontier in the 
18th century was painfully slow and 
poorly organized. In the 19th century 
there was a sharp splitting apart of the 
churches which date from colonial days, 
and that division continued until 1918. 
In the 20th century we are still sep- 
arated from the Lutheran churches 
which resulted from 19th-century im- 
migration to America. 
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I do think, though, that we can affor 
to be proud of our future. We hav 
kept a clear and strong understandin 
of our faith as Luther taught us, an 
this Lutheran type of Christianity - 
now more likely to be effective in win 
ning converts in America than ever be 
fore. The worship of our church—pro 
foundly simple but full of the myster 
of real reverence—appeals to all sort 
of Americans of today. 

The organization of our church | 
highly democratic, but just enough cen 
tralized to be effective in action. The 
is arising among us today a new spir 
of generous response to the needs « 
today. We are not afraid of enlarge 
budgets and big appeals. Therefore w 
shall probably be ready to support 
stronger program of church work o 
every front than in former years. 

We have begun to emerge from ou 
isolation and suspicion of othe 
churches, which existed in earlier day 
because Lutherans were foreign-lan 
guage groups and not sure of them 
selves in the American environment. 


Our Hops for the future is not tha 
the name “Lutheran” will someday b 
seen in /every corner of the worlc 
Sometime we'll be able to put awa 
that name forever, when the insight 
of Lutheran Christianity have been un. 
derstood and welcomed by othe 
churches. 

Until then, we go forward as Luther. 
ans, eager to exceed the achievement 
of our fathers. Maybe someone some. 
time will have an anniversary servic¢ 
to celebrate us. Let’s hope they ar 
too busy with their own work in the 
22nd century to bother with that. 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Luthera: 


The earlier you start to save, the easier it will be to reach your goal. 
Now is the time to start building Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance 
estates. Never again will premium rates be so low—never again 
will you get so much protection for such small cost. 


Thrift among Lutherans is traditional. Follow this characteristic 
habit by starting now with a well planned Lutheran Mutual Life 
Insurance program—an investment plan that will build up a 
monthly income to start paying off at age 60 or 65—complete life 
insurance protection for your family and a source of ready cash 
in case of sickness or an emergency. 


Your local Lutheran Mutual agent is well qualified to help you 
plan a sound and practical life insurance program. Have a talk 


with him SOON. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


W (UTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Send me FREE copy of your folder 
“Retirement Income for Lutherans” 


October is 
Social Missions Month — 


WHAT DO 
100 YEARS OF INNER MISSIONS MEAN Tt 
YOUR CONGREGATION? 


In 1848 the program of SERVING LOVE, called INNER 
MISSIONS, was launched in the Lutheran Church: Coun- 
cil held in Wittenberg, Saxony. 


WE FOLLOW A GREAT HERITAGE WHO 


Care for the poor and aged, 
Minister to the widows and fatherless, 
Visit the sick and the prisoners, and 
Preach the good tidings of Christ to all people 


+ + + 


WORK THROUGH YOUR 
INNER MISSION COMMITTEE AND AGENCY! 


+ + + 


The Board of Social Missions 
: of 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


